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PREFACE 



A great many school programs for the disadvantaged have been ini- 
tiated which include art experiences as an important component. From 
this quantity of projects concerned with art and the disadvantaged, it 
would appear that art education is assumed to somehow benefit both eco- 
nomically impoverished students and those who are members of sub cul- 
tures with mores and folkways that are in conflict with middle-class 
norms which prevail in the American school. This study examines this 
assumption by attempting to answer the following question: Can art edu- 

cation as it is typically provided in our schools make a significant 
difference in altering the" intellectual and social behavior of disadvan- 
taged learners? 

A concomitant question that also needs to be answered is: To 

what extent will art education practices effect important behaviors when 
reasonable alterations in art curricula and teaching media are made that 
reflect an understanding of the nature and needs of disadvantaged learn- 
ers? Only the students in our experimental groups experienced such al- 
terations. Changes were planned which were feasible in terms of scope 
and cost so they could reasonably be adopted within existing programs 
if they proved to be effective. 

In our attempt to answer these questions, considerable effort 
and expense were required to: organize and establish appropriate ex- 
perimental and control group situations, identify or develop relevant 
evaluative instruments, and acquire and produce special curriculum ma- 
terials. Therefore, it was decided to take advantage of the experimen- 
tal milieu which was established and also attempt to examine other im- 
portant issues such as: the relative efficacy of exploratory versus 

depth curricula, and the magnitude of the relationship between teacher 
experience and competence variables and changes in student behaviors. 
This report and its appendices provide a thorough exposition of the 
conditions under which (1) these issues were dealt with and (2) attempts 
were made to answer the foregoing questions. 

Launching and carrying out a controlled experiment involving al- 
most thirty teachers and their classes over a full school year proved 
to be a very complex enterprise, one that required the consultation and 
services of a great many people. Most of those consulted or providing 
services for this study are cited either in the main body of the report 
or in one of its appendices. There are, however, individuals who are 
not so cited, who must also be recognized because of their important 
contributions. 

This investigation grew out of the Seminar for Curriculum Devel- 
opment and Research in Art Education directed by Dr. Edward Mattil held 
at the Pennsylvania State University during September 1965. In its 
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embryonic stages, it received the scrutiny and sage advice of Dr. Elliot 
Eisner of Stanford University and Dr. William Michael of the University 
of Southern California. Material assistance in designing evaluative in- 
struments and our experimental text book was provided by Professor Lee 
Wexler of California State College, Los Angeles. Secretarial chores 
were handled conscientiously and with great skill by Patsy Thompson and 
Margaret Thomlinson. 

Evaluating this study proved to be its most complex and resistant 
feature. It could not have been accomplished without the involvement of 
a perceptive, knowledgeable, and skillful expert in psychological mea- 
surements. Fortunately, our project evaluator. Dr. Ralph Hoepfner, Assis- 
tant Director of the Aptitutdes Research Project at the University of 
Southern California, possesses these qualities. He is responsible for 
organizing our test batteries and submitting our data to the appropriate 
analyses, and for writing chapters three and four of this report. His 

efforts were complemented by our very efficient and productive research 
assistant, Moana Hendricks. 

Finally, without the cooperation and efforts of many art teachers 
working in school districts in Los Angeles and Riverside Counties, this 
experiment could never have been conducted. The school districts and 
art teachers participating in this study include the following. 

Compton— Tom Fraser; Corona— Robert Gilbert; Duarte— Frances 
Mincy and James Sheehan; Glendale— Ethel Hughes; Jurupa— Ruth Hayes; 
Lawnda le — Patricia Graves, Raymond Morales, and Ruth Welsh; Little Lake 
--Wilbert Smith; Long Beach— Judith Taylor; Los Angeles City— Bertil 
Eklund, Michael Harp, Sherry Petrie, and Gene Rosikiewicz; Montebello 
—Linda Cunningham and Jewel Lassiter; Paramount— Isadore Levine and 
Clarence Stevens; Pasadena— Mamie Grant and Loren Shirar; Rowland- 
Rose Cotton, Agnita Mueller, and Michael Sanders; Santa Monica— Pat 
Golden; and Torrance — Mary Jane Murdock. 



Ronald H. Silverman 
Project Director 
Los Angeles, California 
March 1969 
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CHAPTER I . RATIONALE 



This study was undertaken as an initial investigation of how and 
to what extent art education practices can be planned to deal specifi- 
cally with the psychological and educational needs of disadvantaged learn- 
ers. Its basic underlying assumption is that in order to effect changes 
in student behaviors, learning experiences must be provided which reflect 
a thorough understanding of the socio-psychological characteristics asso- 
ciated with the learner's cultural milieu. 



I. DEFINING AND ASSUMING 

Today, terms such as "art education" and "culturally disadvantaged" 
are employed widely but frequently without precision. To reduce ambiguity 
about their meaning in relation to this study, the following definitions 
and assumptions are offered. 

Avt education. In this investigation, art education was not de- 
fined as the process whereby learners are provided with therapeutic or 
expressive outlets, or whereby entertainment is provided for those who 
are deprived of opportunities for high culture. It was, rather, viewed 
as the discipline which seeks to develop abilities for identifying, com- 
prehending, evaluating, and producing those ideas and abstractions which 
are germane to visual-aesthetic realms of experience. In short-hand 
terms, art education was conceived as the process whereby visual -aesthe- 
tic literacy is developed. 

Culturally disadvantaged. To develop visual -aesthetic literacy, 
it is assumed the art teacher needs to know both his subject and the na- 
ture of the culture which has spawned the students he is hired to teach. 
Knowing about the culture of one's students becomes a complex task when 
culture is defined as it was for this study: Culture refers to the aggre- 
gate of the social, ethical, intellectual, artistic, governmental, and 
Industrial attainments characteristic of a group by which it can be dis- 
tinguished from or compared with other groups; this would include ideas, 
concepts, usages, institutions, associations, and material objects (12: 
147 ). 



The culture of disadvantaged students differs markedly from the 
culture of advantaged students. These differences manifest themselves 
in our schools because the school is typically an institution which is 
characteristic of the dominant cultural group in our country, and it was 
established specifically to educate the progeny of this group. The im- 
plications and consequences of this situation are examined in the follow- 
ing section devoted to defining "education." 

A social definition of education. A simple, psychologically based, 



definition of education would view it as the process for changing behavior. 
But "culture" is a social concept and, therefore, education, within this 
context, might best be defined anthropologically as the means of transmit- 
ting the culture from one generation to the next, or sociologically: edu- 

cation being conceived as the social process whereby people are subjected 
to the influence of a selected and controlled environment, such as the 
school, so that they may attain social competence and optimum individual 
development (12:191). 

It is when we begin to think of the school as a "controlled envi- 
ronment" that the problem of culturally different learners emerges. Since 
the school is the institution designed specifically to transmit the cul- 
ture, and is financed and staffed to achieve this purpose, we must ask: 
which culture is to be transmitted? Historically, the answer has been 
the culture of the dominant social group in the United States. Members 
of minority or sub cultural groups have had to conform to the cultural 
norms of the school or they have dropped out or been forced out because 
their behavioral patterns are inappropriate for functioning within the 
school environment. Today, in this most affluent of all nations, esti- 
mates range from 700,000 to 1,000,000 of our youth leaving school each 
year prior to their graduation from high school (27:153). 

Melting pot or cultural pluralism. The existence of this research 
project assumes a readiness to deal with the inequities foisted upon sub 
cultures by the domination of our schools by the majority culture. A 
counter argument to this contention would be that that is the primary 
role of the school: to sublimate and alter cultural differences in or- 

der to homogenize and thus, solidify our nation. This interpretation 
reflects a "melting-pot" view of our country which does not cohere with 
the demographic facts; note the following figures: 

As of the 1960 census, over 34 million people, 19 per cent of the 
population, in this nation were foreign born or had one or more parents 
who were foreign born; demographers classify this group as "foreign 
stock." New York had over 6 million so classified, California over 4 
million, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Illinois, and Pennsylvania over 2 
million, and over 1 million foreign stock have been identified in Michi- 
gan, Ohio, and Texas (33:448). Foreign stock implies ethnic differences 
which would be reflected in the behavior of the progeny of the foreign 
born attending our schools. 

In addition, one must also include members of racial and reli- 
gious minorities whose differences contribute to cultural manifestations 
which deviate from those exhibited by members of the dominant culture. 

This nation is 88.6 per cent white, there are 19 million Negroes, over 
1/2 million Indians, 3/4 million of Oriental extraction, and approxi- 
mately 400,000 others (33:440). Sixty-six per cent are Protestant, 26 
per cent Roman Catholic, 3 per cent Jewish, 3 per cent have no religion, 
and 2 per cent have some other religion or did not report any religion 
(33:453). 

To ethnic, racial, and religious differences can be added 



differences in social status; i.e., one's position in the social struc- 
ture. Which leads us to the consideration of yet another sociological 
concept: social stratification 9 the separation of a group or society 

into social classes based upon wealth, education, occupation, and other 
factors which make up the prestige hierarchy of a society. Thus, people 
by virtue of their occupation, income, education, place of residence, 
and relative power in a community can be classified as members of the 
lower, middle, or upper class. 

The factors which affect one's social status also contribute to 
group differences reflected in behavior patterns exhibited in our 
schools. Some relevant demographic facts related to social class fac- 
tors would be: 

As of 1964, the median family income in this country was $6,600; 
for nonwhite families it was $3,500. 8.4 million families, 30,000,000 

people, earned less than $3,000 per year. Thus, almost 1/5 of the na- 
tion in 1964 could be assigned to lower social strata by virtue of in- 
come alone (32:100-101). 

To these massive differences in ethnicity, race, religion, and 
social status can be added rural -urban variations. They all add up to 
a differentiated America wherein the melting-pot concept hardly seems 
viable. America is clearly not a homogeneous society. It is made up 
of diverse groups which maintain many of the ideas, institutions, asso- 
ciations, etc., that tend to distinguish one from the other. Therefore, 
the notion of cultural pluralism would appear to be more realistic be- 
cause of the obvious cultural diversity that characterizes this nation. 

Acknowledging cultural differences. Assuming that we do indeed 
live within a nation characterized by cultural pluralism can lead us to 
looking at the school as an institution whereby cultural differences are 
acknowledged and students are encouraged to understand and appreciate 
the contribution each group has made and is making toward the mainten- 
ance and improvement of American and world society. In addition, our 
schools must recognize that many students may be educationally disad- 
vantaged as a consequence of their particular ethnic, racial, or class 
affiliations. Such acquired characteristics as negative attitudes to- 
ward intellectual involvement, a poorly developed self concept, and de- 
ficiencies in basic perceptual experiences also need to be acknowledged 
and dealt with in our schools. 

To accomplish such purposes, it is assumed that the school needs 
to be responsive to cultural deviations; curricula must reflect a con- 
cern for cultural diversity, and teachers, who are primarily members of 
the dominant group or have acquired the patterns of thought and behavior 
exhibited by the majority, need to understand something of how members 
of sub cultures typically act and react in relation to matters which are 
germane to school and schooling. When cultural differences are consid- 
ered, however, we must not focus upon those traits which have been ex- 
ploited for maintaining the dominant group in power. Through stereo- 
typing and dwelling upon negative characteristics, members of minority 
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groups have often been denied equitable opportunities to acquire the pre- 
requisites for social mobility: education, wealth, and political power. 

This is the thesis undergirding the report of the National Advi- 
sory Commission which investigated civil disorders. They found that it 
was not the characteristics of the black or poor which were the causes 
of insurrection, but, rather, the attitudes and behavior of the white 
majority, namely, white racism, which constrained the impoverished and 
the black to vent their hostility and frustration (21). Therefore, the 
major problem lies with the majority culture and not with cultural mi- 
norities. And, when the majority culture faces this issue squarely and 
through its schools educates toward the removal of color bars, and the 
extension of political democracy, we will see a healthy and unified 
America wherein positive manifestations of cultural diversity are nour- 
ished and negative ones— bigotry and prejudice— are overcome. 

This will be no easy task for, in the words of Carey McWilliams 
who documents the subjugation of minority groups in his text Brothers 
Under the Shin: 



Profit or advantage is the motive force of group 
discrimination. The conflict between groups, as the 
conflict between individuals, is not rooted in nature, 
it is- not due to a difference in race or culture. On 
the contrary, it is an aspect of the competitive social 
order in which we live. There is doubtless real social 
value in competition but to be valuable the competition 
must be real, not faked. Only hypocrites and crooks 
stack a deck of cards and then call upon their rivals 
to "compete." Competition can only have value where 
there is a real equality of opportunity, in a society 
in which cooperation is the norm and in which privi- 
leged hierarchies no longer have the power to create 
a sense of felt disadvantage in any group (25:345-46). 

It is mainly in the effort to overcome this "felt disadvantage" 
that our attention was directed toward culturally different learners. 



II. THE PROBLEM AND ITS MAGNITUDE 

In recent years, educational institutions have become increasingly 
concerned with those learners who have been deprived of an opportunity 
to acquire the knowledge, attitudes, and skills which make it possible 
to benefit from educational opportunities as they are typically provided. 
These students are products chiefly of two types of environments: One, 

the economically impoverished, characteristic of slum conditions, where- 
in the child's experiential background is so limited that he lacks the 
perceptual maturity on which subsequent formal schooling is based*, the 
other, the culturally discontinuous, characteristic of some racial and 
ethnic minorities, wherein such acquired habits as language usage and/or 
attitudes toward the value of education are antithetical to the ways of 
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the school culture. 



The demographic facts. The magnitude of the problem generated, 
by poverty and cultural discontinuity is reflected in the following fig 
ures. Between 30 and 35 million Americans live at or below subsistence 
levels as outlined by the Office of Economic Opportunity (20:1): 

Family size 



Persons 


Non-farm 


Farm 


2 


$1,990 


$1 ,390 


5 


3,685 


2,588 


7 


4,635 


3,245 


10 


6,135 


4,295 



In 1966, about 11.9 per cent of the nation's whites and 40.6 of its non- 
whites were numbered among the poor (21:14). 

The effects of so much poverty with its obvious racial overtones 
are reflected in these figures: 15,000,000 of the poor are children and 

youth (26); as of 1964, 70 per cent of whites but only 42 per cent of 
Negroes were high school graduates (32:9); and one-third of the students 
in our fourteen largest cities can be classified as disadvantaged and as 
potential dropouts (28:1). 

Related to these figures is the 1961 prediction by James Conant 
that "social dynamite" was building up in our largest cities in the form 
of unemployed, out-of-school youth. He reported that in the slum area 
of one large city, 63 per cent of boys between ages 16 and 21 who dropped 
out of school were unemployed, and 48 per cent of those having graduated 
from high school were unemployed ( 7:34). Unfortunately, Conant's pre- 
diction was all too accurate. Social dynamite has subsequently exploded 
in New York, Chicago, Atlanta, Watts, San Francisco, Detroit, Newark and 
elsewhere*. 

The general importance of this study . These data cl early. point 
to the absolute necessity for our educational establishment to direct 
its attention toward the reduction and eventual elimination of poverty, 
racial -eithnic prejudice, and the anti -education effects of these two con- 
ditions. If the study of the visual arts is considered to be a vital 
branch of education, it needs to be demonstrated how such study can also 
contribute in developing the learning and achievement potentials of those 
who have been educationally disadvantaged by their environments. 

The central hypothesis . Descriptions of the personality structure 
of the disadvantaged indicate an affinity for the concrete and a distrust 
of the theoretical and abstract. Since art experiences within our schools 
are usually based upon the utilization of concrete materials, it may be 
hypothesized that art education can have an important influence upon per- 
ceptual-cognitive and attitudinal behaviors which predispose disadvantaged 
youth to success or failure in our schools. This should occur when alter- 
ations in curricula and methodology are based upon the disadvantaged 
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learner's interest in the concrete and are specifically structured to deal 
with his problems. 

It was the purpose of this study to develop and test this hypothe- 
sis by developing and evaluating art curricula specifically designed for 
disadvantaged youth. 

Additional values of this study . The instructional methods, curri- 
cular innovations, and evaluation techniques designed to test this central 
hypothesis should have an impact upon art teachers working with disadvan- 
taged learners; teachers of advantaged students will also find worth- 
while the various facets of information generated by this study. 

Of special importance, however, is the contribution this study 
should make to preparing art teachers for working with the disadvantaged. 
Many teaching candidates from urban colleges and universities often do 
their student teaching within schools located in depressed areas and may 
well start their careers in such schools. Therefore, it is imperative 
that they know as much as possible about how art education processes can 
be employed to deal with the needs of the disadvantaged. Such informa- 
tion, to date, appears to be sparse if not non-exi, stent. 

Student teachers who will eventually teach in middle class areas 
must also know about the culturally different because it will be their 
task to educate toward overcoming the animosities generated and perpet- 
uated by mass society. 

The concept of mass society implies a shrinking of the differences 
that separate society which is characteristic of advanced industrial na- 
tions. In such societies, contrasts between income and education are 
minimized and the middle class is very large, therefore, variations in 
behavior can no longer be attributed to class differences or class con- 
flicts. Behavior is attributed instead to the unique characteristics 
of mass society itself, rather than to class or cultural affiliation 
(31:299). 

Because of this lack of connection with class or cultural groups, 
mass society can be characterized as a society wherein individuals often 
have few meaningful and strong bonds with each other. They are isolated 
and thus constitute little more than an aggregate of persons. This iso- 
lation frequently manifests itself in feelings of frustration, hostility, 
and alienation. Unfortunately, alienated and lonely persons are easy 
prey for totalitarian and authoritarian movements. They view such move- 
ments as a form of pseudo-community. They can be found supporting groups 
opposed to fluoridation of water, school bond issues, and urban renewal; 
they support McCarthyism and other forms of authoritarian activity. One 
of the chief combatants of these negative outcomes of mass society is 
the voluntary organization through which the sense of powerlessness can 
be reduced. The organization serves as a mediating force between the 
individual and the state and thereby tends to reduce the development of 
alienation (31:299). 



Another force which appears to mitigate against the reactionary 
responses generated by mass society is formal education. A recent Har- 
ris Survey indicates that over the five year period 1963-68 there has 
been but slight change in the level of negative stereotyping about Ne- 
groes engaged in by many whites (16). But this survey also indicates 
that one's level of educational attainment does make a difference; 
e.g., in 1968, of the whites polled, 60 per cent of those with an 8th 
grade or less education believed that Negroes had less native intelli- 
gence than whites, but only 30 per cent of those with a college educa- 
tion shared this belief. 

Mass society and its manifestations are worth mentioning in the 
context of this study because what we are really concerned with is making 
the school responsive to current conditions in our society. And certain- 
ly, the progeny of the alienated and frustrated also walk through the 
school room door. Their nature and needs as they affect school and 
schooling must also be recognized and dealt with, and they must be 
taught about the significant contributions to American and world cul- 
ture being made by those who share the heritage of our cultural mi- 
norities. 

Related literature. Although art has been utilized in several 
of the major programs launched to combat the problems of the disadvan- 
taged— namely, the Higher Horizon program and the Great Cities Program 
for School Improvement— it would appear that curricula and methodology 
have not been devised to deal with specific problems (22). This appar- 
ently is also the case with the art programs listed by the Center for 
Urban Studies at the University of Chicago in a recent publication deal- 
ing with the uses of art in compensatory education projects (34). Art 
experiences have been provided without significant shifts in emphasis 
or approach. This is the case with many of the programs described at 
a 1966 conference which considered the role of the arts in dealing with 
the problems of the poor (3). Evidently, because of their essentially 
non-verbal nature, art activities are conceived as being "culture-free" 
experiences; adjustments are not needed because such experiences are 
appropriate for all groups. 

Typical of this approach is the study recently concluded at the 
Pasadena Art Museum sponsored by the Rosenberg Foundation (9). Disad- 
vantaged children were brought to the Museum to participate with others 
in the Children's Art Program which can be characterized as being free- 
expression, material -exploration oriented. Significant changes in be- 
havior were limited to developing a greater readiness to cope with prob- 
lems than the non-attending control group. These changes, however, could 
well be a function of being selected as part of a group which partici- 
pated in a special program. 

Another study, wherein specific altering of curricula and teach- 
ing methods were not of paramount importance, was the pilot project di- 
rected by Doris Barclay ( l). She provided after school art activities 
for a select group of disadvantaged Mexican-American children from East 
Los Angeles. She sought to examine changes in their attitudes as a 
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consequence of their participation in art activities as measured by the 
California Test of Personality and the Children's Personality Question- 
naire . Although results indicated changes between pre and post test 
scores, no test of significance was applied, and results were considered 
somewhat equivocal because of the limited size of her study group and 
the lack of experimental controls (1:12). 

In their descriptive study, Pete Carr and Robert Clements examined 
the relationship between quality of art work and fantasy or reality moti- 
vations, scrap and expensive art materials, and socio-economic status 
( 5). The four sixth grade classes they utilized yielded the following 
results: expensive materials resulted in greater art quality being pro- 

duced by disadvantaged students, advantaged student performance was not 
affected by either scrap or expensive materials; fantasy motivations 
tended to produce greater art quality; and disadvantaged students pro- 
duced work of lower art quality, craftsmanship, and originality. 

These results were achieved as a consequence of providing the same 
motivations and materials for both advantaged and disadvantaged groups. 
While the review of the literature accompanying their report did allude 
to social class differences regarding fantasy or reality motivations, 
and scrap or expensive material utilization, Carr and Clements did not 
attempt to alter through art experiences specific student deficiencies 
associated with being educationally disadvantaged. 

In another descriptive study, Elliot Eisner compared the develop- 
mental drawing characteristics of advantaged and disadvantaged children 
in grades one, three, five, and seven (10). The final report of his 
study is both a superbly delineated review of the various theories which 
attempt to explain the sources for children's art, and a thorough expo- 
sition of all aspects of his investigation. 

Based upon the evaluation of 1,093 crayon drawings, Eisner found 
that as grade level increases, qualitative differences between the draw- 
ings of advantaged and disadvantaged children tend to diminish. Advan- 
taged children are considerably ahead in their abilities to represent 
space at the early elementary grades, but the gap is almost closedby 
the time students reach the seventh grade. This is just the opposite 
progression for mathematics, science, and the social studies where var- 
iability tends to increase as children advance in school. This finding 
led Eisner to the following conclusion. 

The performance patterns of both populations 
suggest two things. First, the type of cognitive- 
linguistic deprivation that is characteristic of the 
slum environment appears to affect drawing technol- 
ogies as it affects discursive-symbolic activity. 

This tends to provide additional support to Gooden- 
ough a.id Harris' claim that drawing is a useful in- 
dex of concept formation. Second, the fact that the 
disadvantaged group catches up to those who are ad- 
vantaged and because the average level of performance 
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in drawing at the seventh grade is not impressive 
from a technical standpoint suggests that instruc- 
tion in art with respect to the treatment of space 
is either absent or ineffective. The former appears 
to me to be a more accurate description of the state 
of affairs than the latter since few schools provide 
art teachers at the elementary school levels and 
even in the few cases when such teachers are avail- 
able instruction in drawing is seldom emphasized 
(10:81). 

Eisner believes that the lack of a sharp distinction between the 
drawing performance of advantaged and disadvantaged students is a func- 
tion of inadequate art instruction in the elementary schools. Does this 
mean that when students are taught by art teachers in the secondary school 
greater differences will occur between advantaged and disadvantaged learn- 
ers? While the answer to this question may not as yet be available, it 
seems reasonable to assume that such will be the case. Perhaps it is 
essential then that art curricula be altered to reflect the unique dis- 
positions of specific groups of learners as well as to deal with defi- 
ciencies that may be amenable to art education practices. These steps 
would appear to be essential if art educators are to provide opportuni- 
ties for maximum growth for both advantaged and disadvantaged learners. 

The studies cited above, however, do not provide enough of the informa- 
tion required to make decisions about how and what to teach the disad- 
vantaged. For such insights, one must review descriptive literature 
which informs us of the nature and effects of economic and social depri- 
vation; this was the procedure utilized for generating both the general 
and specific hypotheses of this study. 



III. BEHAVIORS AMENABLE TO CHANGE 

From a review of the literature, it was postulated that there are 
five areas which affect the in-school performance of disadvantaged learn- 
ers which might be affected through appropriately structured art experi- 
ences: developing productive perceptual -cognitive patterns of behavior; 

acquiring an adequate self-image; establishing an appropriate past-pres- 
ent orientation; adopting positive attitudes toward social institutions 
such as the school; and utilizing leisure time in constructive ways. 

Vevo&gtual and cognitive needs* Deutsch has described the dis- 
advantaged learner as: 

A child from any circumstance who has been deprived 
of a substantial portion of the variety of stimuli 
which he is maturationally capable of responding to 
is likely to be deficient in the equipment required 
for learning ( 8:168). 

In addition to a restriction upon the variety of stimuli , Deutsch 
believes that from what is known of the slum environment, the stimuli 
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that are available "tend to have poorer and less systematic ordering of 
stimulation sequences, and would thereby be less useful to the growth 
and activation of cognitive potential." ( 8:168) 

Such deprivation affects both the behavior by which stimuli are 
perceived, encouraged and responded to, and the actual content of the 
child's knowledge and comprehension. The former includes perceptual dis- 
crimination skills, and the expectation of reward from accumulation of 
knowledge from task completion and adult reinforcement, as well as the 
ability to delay gratification. The latter, the actual content of know- 
ing, would include environmental orientation, and the concepts of com- 
parability and relativity appropriate to the child's age level ( 8:169). 
Experiential deprivation, according to Deutsch, also restricts opportu- 
nities to manipulate and organize the visual properties of one's environ- 
ment. This implies a lack of sophistication in dealing with figure-ground 
relationships and spatial organization of the visual field ( 8:170). 

The foregoing descriptions have a relevance for art education in 
that it has been demonstrated that art abilities are related to spatial 
organization aptitudes (17,30). One might assume, therefore, that as 
improvements occur in art functioning there would be a commensurate growth 
in abilities to organize the visual field; i.e., learning how to pro- 
duce and respond to aesthetic stimuli will also eventuate in the improve- 
ment of perceptual skills. 

In addition, art activities can provide opportunities to explore, 
identify, and express reactions to a wide variety of stimuli; comparing 
and relating visual forms to each other as well as to other concepts that 
are relevant. All of this can occur within an adult-controlled reward 
system, wherein accomplishment is reinforced and encouragement is pro- 
vided to put forth a sustained effort toward the production of a more 
complete and meaningful configuration. 

Finally, disadvantaged learners often lack the verbal skills which 
enable them to succeed in our schools. Language which is appropriate 
for school requirements simply has not been acquired (14). Art teachers 
can place special emphasis upon vocabulary building in relation to the 
variety of concrete stimuli available in the art class thereby facili- 
tating the comprehension and retention of new terms. The acquisition 
of vocabulary leading to more sophisticated language usage should, in 
turn, be reflected in improved abilities for abstracting and conceptu- 
alizing. 

Acquiring an adequate self-image . An additional problem that is 
frequently associated with deprivation is the lack of a clear-cut ego 
identity. Rohrer states that: 

The development of a clear-cut ego identity is based 
upon perceptions and conceptions of one's self and 
one's experiences with other individuals that are 
positive-toned and that affectively provide grati- 
fication to the individual (29:67). 
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Perceptual and conceptual deprivation, because of its lack of a 
well structured field of conditioning forces, leads to ego-diffusion, 
resulting in a lack of clarity about one's identity. Negatively-toned 
responses lead to the possession of a negative self-image; the self- 
hate often ascribed to the disadvantaged whose difficulties are com- 
pounded by also being members of minority groups. This is part of the 
"disadvantaged syndrome" which, in all probability, compelled McFee to 
number among her recommendations concerning art and the disadvantaged: 
the need to aid students in finding out who they are, and helping them 
to acquire a sense of individual worth and alter feelings of inferiority 
(24). 

Since, in the everyday existence of the disadvantaged child, there 
are too few opportunities for interactions that are "positive-toned" or 
that affectively afford gratification, art activities need to be planned 
that will enable the child to interact positively with teachers, peers, 
and parents. He needs to have opportunities to make things, from paint- 
ings to puppets, that will evoke positive responses within others. It 
is important to note that what is produced must be meaningful within the 
context of the child’s milieu and not merely be imitative of forms cur- 
rently in vogue in the "fine-arts" world. 

Ego-strengthening can also be dealt with by acquainting students 
with a wide variety of art forms which include examples created by art- 
ists, architects and designers who share their cultural heritage. In 
Los Angeles, for instance, the two largest; minority and deprived groups 
are the Negro and Mexican-American. Both of these groups have a rich 
art heritage but all too few among their members have any awareness of 
the great contributions Negro and Mexican art are making and have made 
to the enrichment of mankind. Of course, this must be done in a very 
concrete way, showing and having students experience visually- examples 
of such forms. 

Past-present orientation . Interacting with limited numbers and 
variety of stimuli under chaotic conditions can also result in other be- 
haviors which inhibit the achievement of success in our schools. Meager 
and poorly ordered experiences, because they do not provide opportuni- 
ties for making adequate comparisons, often make it very difficult for 
the disadvantaged child to learn how to associate his past experiences 
with current situations. This deficiency is identified by Deutsch as 
a poorly stimulated memory function ( 8:171). The lack of opportunity 
to develop an awareness of past-present sequences results in disadvan- 
taged learners being primarily present-oriented. 

Being present-oriented is manifested in an interest in the con- 
crete. Disadvantaged children frequently display a ready interest in 
art activities, in all probability, because they like to manipulate 
"things" and produce objects. This apparent affinity should be taken 
advantage of by developing the student's awareness of how forms he has 
produced, and ideas that concern him, are related to previously made 
forms and the ideas inherent within them. 
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The relationship between the past and the present could be dealt 
with continually by showing the learner how current art forms he or others 
have produced have evolved from the past and through reflecting upon the 
derivations of other phenomena such as the meager utensils available in 
one's own home, lettering on signs in neighborhood stores, and the vis- 
ual aspects of familiar television programs. 

Utilizing concrete experiences as a frame of reference from which 
to conceptualize past-present relationships may contribute in helping 
students realize that the past can be instrumental in dealing with the 
present. The facility to relate the past to current problematic situa- 
tions would appear to be extremely important in achieving success in 
school . 



Attitude towards school . Because the disadvantaged are often 
"object-minded," they usually lack interest in the abstract and theore- 
tical. This is part of the attitude syndrome described by Frank Reiss- 
man in his book, The Culturally deprived Child. L He informs us that,, 
while there are motivations for education among the deprived, from his 
observations they seem to be limited to vocational education. Frequent- 
ly disadvantaged students are alienated from schools and classes where 
the middle class norm of what appears to be knowledge for its own sake 
prevails. This alienation, accompanied by the fact that most people 
within the community possess a minimum of formal education., results in 
a very low level of aspiration as far as school and schooling are con- 
cerned. Often, very little effort is put forth in nonvocational ^clas- 
ses and many students leave school at the earliest opportunity (28:12-14). 

Today, however, developing positive attitudes toward education 
and the efficacy of ideas and abstractions is extremely important, be- 
cause occupational patterns are rapidly changing. The balance is shift- 
ing toward more complex occupations, leaving fewer openings for the un- 
skilled or those who have been "vocationally educated" to perform out- 
moded tasks. If the progeny of the disadvantaged are to overcome their 
negative attitudes toward the hallmarks of academic learning— ideas, ab- 
stractions, and theorizing— every effort will have to be made to provide 
experiences which will facilitate the achievement of such a goal. 

Art education has a unique role to perform in this regard because 
of the indigenous interest of the disadvantaged in the concrete and prac- 
tical. Art activities should be initiated that will express an aware- 
ness of this interest but that will also go beyond and attempt to instill 
appropriate attitudes toward the worth of academic learning. For exam- 
ple, when students are drawing objects which are meaningful to them and 
they acquire sufficient skills to produce works that they value, they 
can be led via such productions into the realm of ideas and abstractions 
that are germane to the visual arts. As students learn that the quality 
of their product is affected by the quality of their thinking, they should 
come to value the necessity for thought and analysis in improving what 
they produce. Curricula in art designed to facilitate also "transfer 
of training" should result in improved attitudes toward the value of ideas, 
theory and thinking in general. 
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Using leisure time productively . Another area where attitudes 
and practices need altering is in the use of leisure time. If school 
practices designed to bring about positive changes in behavior are to 
be successful, what students experience during out-of-school hours is 
equally important. The disadvantaged pose a greater challenge in this 
regard than do other' learners because of the anti -school forces which 
are so pervasive in the deprived culture. In other words , special ef- 
forts must be made to compensate for an environment which is non -school 
oriented. 

McFee, in her inquiry into the leisure time patterns of the dis- 
advantaged group she investigated, found that: 

Most of the students' time wa* spent in passive en- 
tertainment — watching television and movies and talk- 
ing. Most frequently watched on television or in 
the movies were cartoons, humor, and crime and wes- 
tern stories (24:171). 

Frequently, what is learned from such a viewing diet is that vio- 
lence is the way to resolve problems and that the good life is embodied 
in possessing all manner of consumer goods from psuedo sports cars to 
the ubiquitous cyclo massage. 

This seeking after creature comforts and consumer embellishments 
as a means to the "good-life" is part of the "universal trap" described 
by Paul Goodman when he alludes to the ideal of "education for leisure" 
being in conflict with the economic necessity for greater commodity con- 
sumption— with the result that the deprived are dissuaded from genuine 
involvement in those leisure time activities which have the potential 
to affect genuine satisfaction (13). 

Because it is doubtful that his immediate home environment will 
present the disadvantaged child with occasions for this type of involve- 
ment, emphasis needs to be placed upon developing, in the art class, an 
awareness of the opportunities art affords for creative and productive 
activity. Students should become familiar with possibilities for art 
experiences that exist outside of the school, wherein skills and knowl- 
edge acquired in the art class can be applied while utilizing media that 
are readily available at little or no cost. Building structures with 
"found" objects, carving palm tree bark, creating papier mache sculpture, 
and making mosaics from discarded jars and bottles are examples of pos- 
sible out-of-school activities. 

A canvass of school neighborhoods needs to be made to identify 
significant stimuli that are available for direct experiencing. In 
addition, field trips should be taken to museums, galleries and other 
areas where youth can come into contact with a variety of significant 
forms. Students need to be made aware of how such places can be reached 
by public conveyance. 
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IV. DEVELOPING RELEVANT ART CURRICULA 

V Deutsch has isolated other behavior patterns characteristic of 
disadvantaged children which appear to be directly related to the way 
many art classes typically function. He points out that in the experi- 
ence of the deprived child, approval and punishment are most often re- 
lated to activities that are "motoric" rather than conceptual in nature 
( 8:172). In the art class students are frequently rewarded for what 
they do--the projects they complete and how well they distribute and col- 
lect materials --rather than for the quality of their ideas. The short 
attention span attributed to disadvantaged learners is catered to, in 
• the art cl ass , by the manipulation-of-a-wide-variety-of-materials cur- 
riculum wherein the semester's work consists of producing many projects 
which take but a few days to complete. The lack of close supervision 
which fosters growth in independence in creating one's own amusements 
may manifest itself in the disadvantaged child's often being innovative 
with materials in the art class, but, as Deutsch points out, this inde- 
pendence does not necessarily transfer to the world of language and ab- 
stract thought ( 8:178). 

Reinforcing the status of the disadvantaged . Thus, on the sur- 
face, many art classes would appear to offer opportunities for disadvan- 
taged learners to be "themselves." Unfortunately, however, this method 
of relating curricula and methods to the needs of the disadvantaged may 
well be a device for merely reinforcing and, thus perpetuating the low 
status cf these children. Students in such art classes may also be de- 
luded into believing, as a consequence of their participation in quick- 
success, manipulative activities, that art is an easy "fun-thing." Such 
an erroneous impression can only add to the inappropriate achievement 
motivation which is characteristic of the disadvantaged; many hold un- 
realistic notions about vocational potentials that need to be replaced 
by a belief in the value of hard work, perseverance, and slow steady 
gains (23). 

A recent article describing a study concerned with art and the 
under achiever reported that the superficial program was discarded in 
the junior high school because under achievers did not really benefit 
from the "breadth" approach. A new curriculum was instituted which was 
more specific and, wherein, a limited number of experiences were pro- 
vided with greater emphasis being placed upon design concepts and their 
relation to tools and materials (18). Other investigators have also 
pointed to the deficiencies of the breadth curriculum in significantly 
altering behavior (2 ). 

Seeking a viable alternative . The foregoing analyses of the de- 
ficiencies of disadvantaged learners and the speculative notions concern- 
ing how art education strategies might be organized to cope with them, 
was the basis for postulating that the disadvantaged would benefit most 
from a structured "depth" curriculum in art which, in addition, reflects 
an understanding of his unique needs. This postulate, in turn, ied to 
the formulation of testable hypotheses which served as the generative 
questions our experimental study attempted to answer. 
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V. THE EXPERIMENTAL HYPOTHESES 



The following is the basic hypothesis this study sought to test: 
Economically and socially disadvantaged youth participating in an art 
program, wherein art curricula are structured specifically to deal with 
certain perceptual -cognitive and attitudinal behaviors associated with 
the problems of the disadvantaged, will make significantly more improve- 
ment on the criterion measures listed below than will disadvantaged 
youth who have not so participated. 

(a) Perception tests: perceptual speed, spatial orientation 

and spatial visualization. 

(b) Cognitive tests: general vocabulary and abstract reasoning 

ability. 

(c) Attitude tests toward: self, authority, and uses of leisure 

time. 

Related hypotheses. Because the curricula variations proposed 
in this study were designed to also facilitate greater learning in art, 
per se, it was further hypothesized that: 

Participation in a specifically structured art 
program will result in disadvantaged youth making 
significantly greater gains in their ability (1) to 
produce art forms which are more differentiated and 
complete, and (2) to identify art terms as measured 
by an art vocabulary test than will disadvantaged 
learners who have not so participated. 

Students participated in two types of experimental programs. Both 
were planned with a consideration for the needs of the disadvantaged. 

One, however, was a "depth" program wherein a limited number of media 
are dealt with over prolonged periods of time. The other was an explor- 
atory curriculum which is typically employed in the seventh grade. This 
was done to test the following additional hypothesis: 

Disadvantaged seventh grade art students par- 
ticipating in a "depth" art program will make sig- 
nificantly higher gains on the criterion measures 
utilized in this study than will similar students 
studying under an exploratory curriculum. 

Examining related questions. Because considerable time, effort, 
and funds were expended in setting up and orienting experimental and con- 
trol groups, it was deemed worthwhile, in addition to testing out the 
foregoing hypotheses, to attempt to answer the following questions. 

What is the magnitude of the relationship between student devel- 
opment as measured by our testing instruments and the art teachers': 

(a) art training and experience in teaching the disadvantaged? 

(h) ability to conceptualize what he intends to teach? 



(c) utilization of information about the structure of art and the 
nature of disadvantaged learners? 

(d) utilization of special teaching materials developed for this 
study? 

The subsequent sections of this report deal with: procedures uti- 

lized in the attempt to answer questions and test out hypotheses, the 
findings from our testing program, and the conclusions arrived at from 
examining test results and correlational analyses. 
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CHAPTER II. 



RESEARCH DESIGN 



The classical paradigm for conducting a controlled experimental 
research program was utilized to test out the hypotheses of this study. 
Criterion measures were identified or developed, experimental and con- 
trol groups were selected, relevant experimental "inputs" were provided 
and implemented, and a pre-post testing program was instigated. Figure 
1 represents a diagram of the design of this study. A more detailed 
account of the many factors involved in conducting our investigation 
appears in the subsequent sections of this chapter. 



I. CRITERION MEASURES 

Estimating the efficacy of our hypotheses required the use of 
measuring instruments which fall into four basic categories: perceptual, 

cognitive, attitudinal, and art performance. The instruments used in 
this study were either acquired or constructed during the 1966-67 school 
year. Wherever possible, testing devices used pictorial materials to 
elicit responses so that disadvantaged students who often have difficul- 
ties with school vocabulary would not be handicapped. The nature of these 
instruments and their relative validity are discussed in this chapter; 
data dealing with their reliability will be found in Chapter III. 

Examples of the various response stimuli which were employed can be found 
in Appendix Bl. 

Perceptual tests . One of the test groupings developed for this 
study was an aptitude battery which contained tests of perceptual abili- 
ties as follows. 

The first instrument was a 24 item, two minute, visual Speed Test 
Which utilized ink drawings of tools employed by artists and designers 
as reponse items. Although this test was drawn up specifically for this 
study under the guidance of one of our consulting psychologists, Wayne 
Zimmerman, Testing Officer at California State College, Los Angeles, it 
is merely an alternate form of the test Perceptual Speedy written and 
published by J. P. Guilford and Dr. Zimmerman. A similar test developed 
for the U.S. Employment Service, Identical Forms 9 uses shop tools as res- 
ponse stimuli. The Educational Testing Service kit of reference factors 
very strongly recommends both Perceptual Speed and Identical Forms as 
measures of the factor of perceptual speed which accounts for an assump- 
tion of content validity for our Visual Speed Test because of its obvious 
relationship to these two recognized tests. 

The second scale was a 16 item, ten minute, test of abilities to 
assess relationships existing among drawings of blocks. Forms of this 
test have appeared in at least nine major factor-analytic studies, al- 
most always loading on a visual -spatial factor (15), Since these 
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FIGURE 1 . DIAGRAM OF EXPERIMENTAL STUDY 



DEPENDENT VARIABLES 




CONTROL GROUP I 

seventh grade art 

students taught by 

art teachers not 

attending CSCLA six 

week orientation 

program - these teachers 

implemented exploratory and 

depth curricula in alternate semesters, 1967-68 



CONTROL GROUP II 
seventh grade 
students not 
taking art 



EXPERIMENTAL GROUP I 
seventh grade art 
.students enrolled in 
exploratory, breadth 
art classes during 
1967-68. 



EXPERIMENTAL GROUP II 
seventh grade art 
students enrolled 
in structured, depth 
art classes during 
1967-68 



Teachers of these 
students were en- 
rolled in a six week 
orientation program 
prior to the start 
of the Fall 1967 
semester. They were 
provided with oppor- 
tunities to acquire 
a thorough under- 
standing of the dis- 
advantaged learner 
and to structure 
an art curriculum 
designed specifically 
to meet his needs. 



Control and experimental groups 
were located in schools within 
areas eligible for Title I funds. 
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published studies were all done before 1960, when Guilford developed his 
model of the Structure of Intellect, the factors named "spatial" were 
more or less a grab-bag for all figural tests. Guilford's model now 
places tests like Blocks in the factor called "Spatial Orientation." 
Empirical validation of this test by the Aptitudes Research Project (ARP) 
at the University of Southern California indicates that this test is most 
strongly saturated with a spatial -orientation ability component, but that 
it also measures spatial visualization and spatial foresight to a small 
but significant degree. This Blocks test and our other spatial test were 
adapted for this study from batteries being used by the ARP. 

Our third perceptual test was a 16 item, 10 minute test which re- 
quired the identification of similar block forms through rotating blocks 
mentally. This Block Rotation test is a simplified adaptation of Space 
Relations , a measure of spatial visualization in the Differential Apti- 
tude Test battery; our test does not require the given figures to be 
visually constructed, only rotated. Research at the ARP has indicated 
that Block Rotation is an almost pure measure of spatial visualization. 

Cognitive measures . Our aptitude battery also contained word 
understanding and abstract reasoning tests. 

The Word Understanding test, a general vocabulary scale, was an 
alternate form of a myriad of tests designed to measure the aptitude of 
verbal comprehension. Its validity as such a measure, although not em- 
pirically tested, is in little doubt. Our test required the student to 
identify the word, from a list of four words, which had the same meaning 
as the given word. There were 32 test items to be completed in no more 
than eight minutes. 

To assess abilities for dealing with abstractions that might be 
developed as a result of participating in concrete art experiences, an 
abstract reasoning ability test, referred to as Similar Groups , was de- 
veloped specifically for this study. Our Similar Groups test requires 
students to look at a page of 18 drawings and make up six groups utili- 
zing an organizing concept of their own choosing; e.g., selecting four 
drawings because they are pictures of "food" or because they are all 
"vegetables." Basing one's selections upon the latter concept would 
reflect a higher level of abstract reasoning ability because "vegetable" 
is a more sophisticated concept than is "food." Students had four min- 
utes to make up six groups working from a page with 18 pictures; there 
were three such pages and the total time allowed was 12 minutes. 

This measure of sophistication or abstractness of Ideational con- 
cepts was modified after a test administered by Oliver and Hornsly (4:79). 
They found that not only did one's concepts become more abstract in na- 
ture with increasing age, but there was also a significant change in the 
proportions of concreteness-abstractness in grades 1, 3, 5, and 6. 

Our Similar Groups test was developed under the guidance of Isaac 
Berman, Associate Professor of Educational Psychology at California State 
College, and another of our consulting psychologists. Dr. Berman is a 
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student of the Swiss psychologist Jean Piaget whose investigations into 
the developmental thinking patterns of children have led Dr. Berman to 
conclude that abstract reasoning abilities should be developed to a con- 
siderable degree by the time children are in seventh grade. 

Attitudinal measures . A second battery of tests was developed to 
assess attitudes toward the use of leisure time, various types of author- 
ity, and one's self. Separate batteries were constructed for boys and 

girls. 



Our L-T Picture Test was essentially a non-verbal interest inven- 
tory, the scales of which were designed to measure major areas of leisure 
time activity. This test was not initially analyzed for validity. There- 
fore, a factor analysis of its intuitively derived scales, at the item 
level, was completed before scores were evaluated for this study. The 
hypothesized leisure time scales were: athletic, domestic or mechanical, 

aesthetic, social, intellectual, and passive entertainment. 

Students had ten minutes to react to 40 stimulus pictures which 
showed various ways of using one's spare time. They were to respond to 
each drawing by circling the letter R (rarely), S (sometimes), or 0 (of- 
ten) above it in relation tohow their use of leisure time corresponded 
to the use depicted in the picture. 

Our Picture Behavior Test was a non-verbal inventory designed to 
measure attitudes toward school, legal, peer, and parental authority, 
and responsible maturity in stress situations. The constructs measured 
in this inventory were hypothesized to be: Withdrawal, Hostility, Pas- 
sive Acceptance, Positive Adjustment. They were also factor analyzed 
so that the dimensions of attitudes underlying the responses were iso- 
lated and identified. 

The stimulus items in this scale included a statement describing 
an event that was accompanied by four drawings, labeled A, B, C, and D, 
showing alternative reactions to the event. Students responded to each 
statement by selecting the drawing which corresponded most closely with 
how he or she would react to the event. They had twenty minutes to res- 
pond to twenty statements. 

Our Semantic Differential Test employed standard psychological- 
connotative ratings intended to obtain measures of self-image and atti- 
tudes towards parents and authority. The scales hypothesized were Self 
Image— persona! and social, Parental Attitude--mother and father. Atti- 
tudes toward Institutional Authority, and Self-Image Discrepancy (Adjust- 
ment). Such scales are commonly used in clinical and counseling settings 
and were suggested by Dr. Berman whose experience in these areas is ex- 
tensive. 

Students were asked to rank their reactions to pairs of words such 
as sad-happy on a five-point scale and in relation to the concepts: mysell. 
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my mother, n iy father, rules, and how I'll be. Ample time was provided 
so that students could respond adequately to the ten pairs of words list- 
ed under each concept. 

Art performance tests. Estimates of growth in art learnings were 
acquired through the administration of an art vocabulary test and a draw- 
ing aptitude test. 

Our Art Vocabulary Test (AVT) was a 96-item picture-word vocabu- 
lary scale with all stimulus items being relevant to experience with the 
visual arts. It was hypothesized that this test would measure more than 
a basic aptitude for art vocabulary; it should also reflect achievement 
in understanding art-related concepts and the use of art materials. 

The AVT was developed by the project director as a pictorial de- 
vice for measuring the attainment of an art vocabulary repertoire. Stu- 
dents were asked to circle the letter next to the one of four drawings 
which best showed what a given word described. The 96 words in this test 
were distributed to confront the student with words that became progres- 
sively more difficult to define; beginning with words such as pencil, 
paper and crayon, and ending with kinetic, facade and tachisme. Twenty 
minutes were allowed to complete the test. 

Our Art Product Test was an achievement test designed by the proj- 
ect director to measure student abilities to draw a given form using par- 
ticular media; in this instance, black crayon and a sheet of 9 x 12 inch 
white drawing paper. Students were allowed ten minutes to draw, to the 
best of their ability, a manzanita branch mounted in a plaster-of-paris 
base. 



Pre and post test drawings were evaluated on five criteria by two 
judges acknowledged to be outstanding seventh grade art teachers, Jim 
Burk and Ann Sullivan. Both Mr. Burk and Miss Sullivan teach art at 
Nimitz Junior High School in the Southeast Los Angeles area. The five 
criteria utilized in making their judgments were variation of lines, var- 
iation of values, craftsmanship, unity, and overall quality. A facsimile 
of the total scale can be seen in Appendix B2. The reliability of judg- 
ments is reported in Chapter III. 

Social status . To establish the relative socio-economic position 
of the subjects in our study, students were asked to indicate, via a brief 
questionnaire, the present occupations of both mother and father. This 
criterion was agreed upon after conferring with Ralph Thomlinson, Profes- 
sor of Sociology and Chairman of the Sociology Department at California 
State College, Los Angeles. Dr. Thomlinson advised that occupation is 
a criterion most consistently utilized to establish one's position in 
social space. 

To quantify student responses, points were allotted from 1 to 
10 based upon the scaling of over ninety occupations in Principles of 
Sociology (11:206). If the father's occupation was not listed then the 
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mother's occupation was utilized. The results of this social assessment 
are reported in Chapter IV. 



II. ESTABLISHING EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 

During the Fall of 1966 contacts were made with seventeen school 
districts in Southern California known to be eligible for poverty area 
funds as stipulated in the requirements set forth by Title I of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. To an inquiry inviting their 
participation in our research program, fifteen of these districts respond- 
ed affirmatively. 

Identifying teachers . After receiving permission to do so from 
their district office, thirty-eight seventh grade art teachers in fifteen 
different districts were sent a letter inviting their participation. Sev- 
enth grade teachers were selected because in Southern California schools 
this is usually the only grade when students are required to take art 
with an art teacher. Therefore, it was assumed that self-selecting fac- 
tors associated with elective art classes beyond the seventh grade and 
the lack of art background of most elementary teachers were variables 
that would not differentially affect our study population. 

Teachers were informed that they would be required to attend a 
six week orientation session during the summer of 1967, and to conduct 
a controlled experiment during the 1967-68 school year. For their ef- 
forts they would receive a stipend of $75.00 per week and six units of 
college credit. 

* 

If a teacher responded affirmatively, he was sent a detailed ques- 
tionnaire, a copy of which can be seen in Appendix B3. Based upon an- 
swers to questions concerned with years of experience and number of units 
in art courses, teachers were first stratified using these two criteria 
and then randomly selected to serve as a teacher of either an experimen- 
tal or control group. Those selected were asked to confirm their will- 
ingness to participate and conform to the requirements of our project. 

Control group teachers were induced to assent by being offered 
$200.00 for attending a two-week orienting seminar just prior to the start 
of the Fall 1967 semester. This stipend and orienting seminar were pro- 
vided to compensate for any increased interest which might be engendered 
in experimental group teachers and thereby, hopefully, serve to offset 
any possible "Hawthorne" effects. 

By May 1967, eighteen teachers were selected to conduct our exper- 
iment and nine were chosen to serve as control group teachers. Because 
of unforeseen circumstances— dropping out of the orientation seminar, 
teaching within an inappropriate school structure, and administering tests 
and scheduling experimental programs improperly— the number of teachers 
working with our experimental groups was ultimately reduced to fourteen. 
Table I is a listing of the number of teachers from school districts par- 
ticipating in this study, Table II is a listing of characteristics reported 
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TABLE I. SCHOOL DISTRICTS PARTICIPATING IN THIS STUDY 



No* of teachers 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

3 
1 
1 

4 
2 
1 
2 
3 



School district 
Compton Union High School 
Corona Unified 
Duarte Unified 
Glendale Unified 
Jurupa Unified 
Lawndale 

Little Lake City 
Long Beach Unified 
Los Angeles City 
Montebello Unified 
Paramount Unified 
Pasadena City Schools 
Rowland 

Santa Monica Unified 
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= TOTAL i number reporting problem 



in the questionnaire previously cited by our fourteen experimental and 
nine control group teachers; an examination of this table provides a 
basis for comparing the teachers who conducted our experiment. 



III. ORIENTING TEACHERS 

To prepare teachers selected to implement experimental art curri- 
cula, a six week orienting session was provided for three hours every 
morning, Monday through Friday, from July 24 through September 1, 1967. 

It was during these meetings that participants met with consultants, and 
information regarding the nature of disadvantaged learners and the struc- 
ture of art was disseminated and discussed. A previously developed ex- 
perimental text was also discussed and a variety of teaching media were 
distributed. Teachers were also informed about the administration of 
our testing program. Toward the conclusion of the orienting session, 
teachers were asked to formulate semester plans based upon what they had 
been presented and their knowledge of the requirements of their parti- 
cular teaching environs. The calendar of events which occurred during 
the six week period can be found in Appendix A1 . 

Learning about the disadvantaged. Information on the nature of 
disadvantaged learners stemmed primarily from two sources: a summary 
of the results of a comprehensive descriptive study conducted by Newton 
Metfessel , Professor of Educational Psychology at the University of 
Southern California, and the insights provided by June King McFee, Head 
of the Institute for Community Art Studies at the University of Oregon, 
during the three days she consulted with our experimental group teachers. 
Metfessel 's summation can be found in Appendix A2. McFee's contribution 
was digested and appears in Appendix A3, which is a summary of the state- 
ments provided by consultants appearing before our experimental group 
teachers . 

Information on the structure of art . During the orienting ses- 
sion, experimental group teachers were also provided with information 
about the structure of art which was provided to enhance what they al- 
ready understood about the nature of art as a subject for study. The 
major portion of this information was acquired by the project director 
during the 1966-67 school year as follows. 

Ten recognized art experts were a wcted regarding their will- 
ingness to share their views of the structure of art with our experimen- 
tal group teachers. They were asked to provide either a written or tape 
recorded response to a detailed questionnaire developed for this study. 
Seven of these experts eventually submitted their responses which were, 
in turn, transmitted to the experimental group teachers. A summation 
of questions and responses can be found in Appendix A4 of this report. 

Additional insights regarding art as a subject for study were pro- 
vided by Manuel Barkan, Professor of Art Education at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, currently the National Art Education Association's Art Educator 
of the Year, during his three day visit to our orienting sessions. 
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Discussions regarding the nature of art and how it might be organized to 
facilitate its systematic study were conducted by Professor Barkan. His 
contribution is summarized in Appendix A3. 

Dealing with depth vs . breadth . Barkan also led both experimental 
and control group teachers (who met with him in the afternoon) to postu- 
late the following definitions for a breadth or exploratory art curri- 
culum and a depth art curriculum. 

The exploratory art curriculum deals with a relative- 
ly wide variety of gross concepts and processes with 
a limited degree of variation and detail. Activities 
designed to develop an awareness or understanding of 
these concepts and processes would occur sequentially, 
one after the other without extensive back reference. 

The principal orientation would be a focus upon the 
execution of a variety of art projects of relatively 
limited scope and time requirements. 

The depth art curriculum deals with a more limited 
number of gross concepts and processes. These con- 
cepts and processes would be reexamined and recon- 
structed, sub or supporting concepts would also be 
considered in order to multiply alternatives and rami- 
fications. Concurrent relationships between and among 
concepts and processes would be emphasized. The prin- 
cipal orientation would be a focus upon the extended 
attention to and examination of concepts associated 
with the visual arts. 

These definitions were part of the controlling factors which guid- 
ed both experimental and control group teachers in formulating two sepa- 
rate semester plans: a depth plan to be taught one semester and an ex- 
ploratory plan to be used the other semester. Teachers were assigned at 
random to teach from either their depth or exploratory plan during the 
Fall 1967 semester and then implement their alternate plan for the Sorinq 
1968 semester. 

Consulting with Barkan about how to organize an art curriculum 
within "exploratory" or "depth" limitations and developing two teaching 
plans accordingly were the only orienting experiences shared by experi- 
mental and control group teachers. The major differences between these 
two groups were the information about the disadvantaged and the struc- 
ture of art, and the variety of teaching media provided only for the 
edification and use of our experimental group teachers. 



IV. TEACHING MEDIA 

Experimental teachers were provided with special textbooks for 
their students, a variety of two and three dimensional reproductions, 
and pre-cut picture mats as aids for teaching important ideas and dealing 
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with behavioral deficiencies associated with disadvantaged youth. 

The experimental text* During the 1966-67 school year, an exper- 
imental text, All About Art, was put together by the project director. 
This text, in its printed form, is 75 pages long, has an 8-1/2 x 11 inch 
horizontal format, is profusely illustrated with photographs and draw- 
ings, and is spiral bound and printed in black ink on opaque white paper. 
The book is divided into five parts with titles posed as questions: 

What is art? Who makes art? What are the sources for art? Why is art 
important to you? Why is art important to society? 

Prior to its printing, All About Art was submitted to a nation- 
ally known authority on reading, Delwyn Schubert, Professor of Education 
at California State College, Los Angeles, for his analysis of its gram- 
mar, syntax, and difficulty level. Professor Schubert reacted very posi- 
tively to the text. He reported it was written for seventh graders and 
his suggestions for improving sentence structure and terminology were 
incorporated in the final manuscript. 

The purpose of All About Art was to present information about art 
in a very basic way. It was designed to serve as a catalyst for discus- 
sion while implicitly dealing with several deficiencies frequently dis- 
played by disadvantaged students as follows. Because such learners of- 
ten have very limited vocabularies, All About Art was planned to enlarge 
the students' word repertoire by capitalizing unfamiliar terms in the 
text and then underlining words nearby which serve to define the term. 
Several examples follow: 

page 8 These objects may be interesting to look at 
and cause us to have certain feelings, but 
they are also things we can use. They are 
FUNCTIONAL. “ 

page 14 When we talk about more than one medium we 
use the word MEDIA. 

page 36 Artists who use three-dimensional materials 
to express their ideas are called SCULPTORS. 

page 72 When an artist produces a new kind of art 

object we say his work is ORIGINAL, and that 
Hels“a CREATIVE artist. 

To enhance the student's self-concept, artists and works were of- 
ten selected for the text because they had some relation to our students' 
racial or ethnic heritage. The section titled Who Makes Art? included, 
among the photographs and text describing eight different artists and 
their works, materials about a Negro designer, a Spanish surname photo- 
grapher, a Negro sculptor who works with "found" objects, and a young 
female sculptor. 

Part III, What Are the Sources for Art?, places special emphasis 
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upon the role of culture in conditioning what one produces and how one 
responds. This section was planned to generate class discussion about 
the ways one's culture affect his behavior. It was assumed that one needs 
to have such an understanding if he is ever to overcome some of the un- 
fortunate behavior patterns which his culture has foisted upon him. 

Cultural determinism is a reoccurring theme in the experimental 
text. It pervades Part I, What Is Art?, which seeks to explain the na- 
ture of art and aesthetic experience by first dealing with the relation- 
ships between art and our basic needs — food, clothing, shelter — and art 
and the mass media, and then concludes with a consideration of forms found 
in galleries and museums. It is also implied in Part IV, Why Is Art Im- 
portant to You?, and Part V, Why Is Art Important to Society? The stu- 
dent is confronted in these sections with the need to be selective in 
what he looks at and how he uses his time and efforts if he is to derive 
satisfaction from his environment; the notions that art can help us to 
understand the past, communicate with our fellow beings, and bring new 
and enriching experiences into our lives are also presented. 

At the end of each of the book's five parts, the student is asked 
to answer ten review questions. These are designed to provide practice 
in recalling the past to deal with the present; what did you learn be- 
fore that will help you to answer today's questions? A listing of the 
questions from each part of the book can be found in Appendix A5. It 
is included to provide the reader with a clearer understanding of what 
is contained in the experimental text. 

A list of suggestions for further study was also included at the 
end of each section of All About Art . These were selected from a pool 
of suggestions provided by the experimental group teachers. Each teach- 
er reacted to a dittoed copy of the text, identified errors, offered al- 
ternatives, and provided two ideas for "further study" for each part of 
the book. 

Reproductions. The experimental text consisted of text, photo- 
graphs, and drawings. Of the photographs in the book, twenty-five were 
made from the forty-four two dimensional and six three dimensional repro- 
ductions purchased for each of the experimental group teachers. These 
reproductions were selected because of their potential affinity for sev- 
enth graders in general, and for disadvantaged learners from racial and 
ethnic minorities in particular. They were used to complement All About 
Art and to serve as visual and ideational stimulation for the students 
in experimental classes. 

In order to provide information about the reproductions, and also 
to involve our teachers even further in our program, every teacher was 
assigned the task of developing "information sheets" for three differ- 
ent reproductions; these were subsequently dittoed and distributed to 
all experimental group teachers. Information sheets were research re- 
ports which included: statements about the physical qualities and in- 

terpretative data associated with the art work itself; important bio- 
graphical information about the artist; and five questions posited in 
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simple terms designed to provoke interest and thereby involve students^ 
in meaningful discussions. The format for developing these information 
sheets and three examples selected from the forty-seven information sheets 
produced can be found in Appendix A6. Figure 2 is a listing of the re- 
productions provided each of our teachers. 

Fre-eut mats . As an additional attempt to enhance the student's 
self-concept, 15 x 20 inch pebble board picture mats, pre-cut to accomo- 
date a sheet of 12 x 18 paper, were provided for teachers in sufficient 
quantities to enable each student in the experimental group to take home 
at least one "complete" work of art which he had produced. This technique 
was employed to arouse positive reactions to the student's efforts from 
family and peers and thereby contribute to the development of a clearer 
and more positive self-image. 

Formulating semester plans. To induce teachers to uti lize the 
information and media provided under the auspices of this study, each 
teacher was required to formulate a plan of action which delineated what 
and how he intended to incorporate these "inputs" within an exploratory 
and depth art curriculum. While working with Professor Barkan, both ex- 
perimental and control group teachers developed a format for writing down 
what they intended to teach the classes they would select to participate 
in our program during the 1967-68 school year. 

Teaching plans were divided into segments dealing with objectives, 
activities, and teaching materials. Each teacher made two plans, an ex- 
ploratory and a depth plan. The planning format used by both groups dif- 
fered only because the control group plan did not provide for the inclu- 
sion of the "specifics" acquired by experimental group teachers during 
their orienting session. The experimental group format included, in ad- 
dition, divisions for indicating concepts, and categorizing curriculum 
under either "the structure of art" or "student needs." 



Copies of their experimental and depth plans were submitted to 
the project director by both experimental and control group teachers at 
the conclusion of their orienting sessions. Teachers were asked to fol- 
low their plans as closely as possible during the 1967-68 school year. 

An indication of the nature of these plans and the planning formats used 
by the two groups can be found in Appendix A 7 which contains samples from 
several of the actual plans. 



The quality of these teacher made plans— in terms of their ade- 
quacy in providing for and guiding worthwhile instruotion--was evaluated 
by two very experienced critic teachers using a scale developed f 
study: Harvey cl ements , an art teacher at Montebello High School, and 

Jim Burk, Chairman of the Art Department at Nimitz Junior High. A copy 
of this scale is shown in Appendix B4. 



The results of their evaluation as well as a discussion of the 
results of the testing procedures employed to provide an estimate of the 
validity of our hypotheses and the efficacy of the inputs described in 
this chapter will be dealt with in Chapter IV. The next chapter is 
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FIGURE 2. A LISTING OF EXHIBIT MATERIALS (REPRODUCTIONS) 
PROVIDED FOR EACH EXPERIMENTAL GROUP TEACHER 



Reproductions for which information sheets were developed that also 
appear in the experimental text All About Art: 



Buffet - Le Canal Saint Martin 
Klee - Sinbad the Sailor 
Cezanne - Les Pommes et Oranges 
van Gogh - L' Homme a L'Orielle 
Braque - Le Jour 
Marc - Sheep 

van Gogh - House at Auvers 
Chagall - I and My Village 
Innes - June 

Hicks - Peaceable Kingdom 
Homer - Weather Beaten 
Stella - Brooklyn Bridge 
Pickett - Coryell's Ferry 



Rembrandt - Head of Christ 

El Greco - View of Toledo 

Breughel - The Harvesters 

Picasso - Guernica 

Picasso - She Goat (3-dimensional) 

Elephant Tusk (3-dimensional) 

Aztec Sun Dial (3-dimensional) 
Modigliani - Head of Woman (3- 
dimensional ) 

Stuart - George Washington 
Nolde - The Prophet 
Rivera - The Flower Vendor 
Totem Pole (3-dimensional) 



Reproductions for which information sheets were developed: 



Degas - Girl at the Ironing 
Board 

Matisse - La Blouse Rournaine 
Picasso - The Lovers 
Renoir - Girl with Watering Can 
Modigliani - Woman with Baby 
Burchfield - November Evening 
Marin - Movement on the Road 
Goya - Senora Sebasa Garcia 
Utrillo - The Street 
Seurat - Harbor at Honfleur 
Gauguin - Les Mueles 



Wyeth - Study for "April Wind" 
Wood - American Gothic 
Grandma Moses - It's Haying Time 
Huang Chun-Pi - Silent River 
Chinese Cave Painting - Horses 
Kyosai - Tiger 

Mask with Bull Horns (3-dimen- 
sional ) 

Our Nation's Capitol 
Picasso - Man with a Pipe 
Feininger - Village Street 
Harnett - Music and Good Luck 



Reproductions provided: 



U.N. Building 

French - Champion of Freedom: 



The Golden Gate 
Lincoln 



devoted to a discussion of the methodology involved in the test develop 
ment and statistical analysis phases of this study* 



CHAPTER III. MEASUREMENT PROCEDURES 



In this multi-faceted research project, many and various kinds of 
objective assessment devices were employed to measure the effects of sev- 

?r?J modes, while attempting to account for those uncontrol- 

lable contaminating' variables implied in research on human beings. There 

a far-ranging selection of statistical procedures, beginning 
with the analyses involved with test development, followed by a considera- 
tion of control and criterion variables, and concluding with procedures 
designed to test the major hypothesis. 



I. TEST DEVELOPMENT 

In the first section of Chapter II, each test device was de.scribed 
and an attempt was made to anchor each one into firm psychometric theory 
or application. Realizing that the extent to which there can be confidence 
that instruments measure what they are hypothesized to measure depends fre- 
quently upon the results of previous research findings, many of our test 

instruments were described as adaptations or relatives of previously used 
tests. 



There are, of course, methods available for checking upon such assump- 
tions. In this study, analyses of each test's reliability, homogeneity, 

and, in some cases, of their correlates, were employed as a means of veri- 
fication. 



Aptitude test reliability . The tests Visual Speedy Blocks, Block 
Rotation , and Word Understanding were evaluated for reliability by inter- 
correlating their respective two separately-timed part scores for all ex- 
aminees based upon pre-test performance. The reliability estimates were 
therefore of the alternate-form type; the interpart correlations extended 
to apply to the whole test through application of the Spearman-Brown cor- 
rection. The reliability of the measure of concept-sophistication, Similar 
Groups, was evaluated through an alternate-form technique applied to the 
three separately timed parts. Table III presents the preliminary findings 
on the aptitude test reliabilities. J y 



Two aspects of Table III deserve some clarification: the sample 

sizes and the scores for Blocks and Similar Groups. Since the estimation 
of test reliability is not only important for the interpretation of the 
results of this particular study, but also has vital implications for fur- 
ther use of the tests, the estimates of each test were based upon all ex- 
aminees who were administered that test in any pretesting. The sample 
sizes uti ized in reliability analyses, therefore, will generally exceed 
those utilized in tne analysis of the major hypotheses. The larger sam- 
ples include many examinees not participating in the study due mainly to 
the fact that posttest data were not available for them. 
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TABLE III. RELIABILITY ESTIMATES OF THE FIVE APTITUDE TESTS 



Aptitude Test 


Number of 
Parts 


Form of Score 
Distribution 


Sample 

Size 


Reliabili 

Estimate 


Visual Speed 


2 


Truncated 


1326 


.51 


Blocks 


2 


Normal 


1298 


.85 


Block Rotation 


2 


Normal 


1305 


.72 


Word Understanding 


2 


Normal 


1302 


.83 


Similar Groups 


3 


Normal 


1169 


.78 



The scores for Blocks were adjusted for many students who obvi- 
ously misunderstood the test instructions. Test scorers noticed that 
373 examinees misinterpreted the instructions on either one or both 
parts of the test in the pretest, and counted only the lettered blocks 
for their answers. These examinees' tests were scored according to keys 
appropriate to their misunderstanding, and then part scores were adjust- 
ed to equate the means for parts between those examinees who performed 
as expected and those who did not. Instructions were not altered dur- 
ing the posttest administration of Blocks for fear that additional in- 
structions would contaminate the difference scores. Therefore, the em- 
pirically derived pretest adjustments were applied to all posttest 
scores which were the results of similar misunderstanding of the in- 
structions. 

Similar Groups was also responded to in an incorrect manner by 
approximately 130 examinees. For some reason, these examinees grouped 
only within rows of pictures, rather than among all the pictures on the 
page. Since such grouping results in characteristically unsophisticated 
responses that cannot be considered parallel to responses based upon 
whole-page groupings, scores could not be adjusted or estimated and the 
examinees were excluded from the test-reliability analysis and also from 
any further analysis. 

Attitude test reliability . Whereas the aptitude measures have 
solid psychometric ancestry, the attitude measures were new and unique. 
Essentially, the L-T Picture Test is a picture version of the type of 
test that one would construct for adults or more scholastically fluent 
adolescents to obtain indications of what their leisure-time activities 
are. From five to seven items picture youna people (boys for the male 
form of the test, girls for the female form; engaged in each type of 
activity under consideration. It was hypothesized that each such set 
of items would constitute a scale. The scales were developed to assess 
amount of leisure time spent in athletic, domestic (female) - mechani- 
cal (male), aesthetic, social, scholastic, or passive-entertainment ac- 
ti vi ti es . 
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The six activity scales had not been validated previously, so 
the instrument was intensively analyzed to determine if the hypothesized 
activity scales were indeed comprised of the items developed for them. 

The responses, R (rarely), s (sometimes), and o (often), were given en- 
dorsement values of 1 , 2, and 3, respectively. Responses to all 40 items 
were then interconnected and factor-analyzed by the principal -axes meth- 
od with iterated communality estimates in the diagonal. A separate anal- 
ysis was performed for each sex form of the test. 

Six principal axes of those extracted were initially rotated to: 
(A) a varimax solution, and (B) a least-squares fit to the hypothesized 
factor structure. Both factor solutions indicated that our original 
hypotheses had to be altered considerably. While either solution for 
both sexes gave at least some indication of the dimensions of athletic, 
domestic-mechanical, aesthetic, social, and scholastic activities, no 
solution yielded any evidence for a passive-entertainment activity. 

Even more interesting was the fact that items designed to reflect pas- 
sive-entertainment activities characteristically did not correlate with 
any dimension to a large degree, but correlated low with all of them. 

The hard facts, reflected by the empirical data, led to a better 
understanding of the domain under investigation, and a consequent re- 
structuring of the goals of the measuring instrument. The lack of emer- 
gence of even a trace of a passive-entertainment factor was taken as in- 
dicating that the concept was not a unique dimension, but rather the 
base activity, from which other activities were differentiated. It is 
almost as if passive entertainment occupies the neutral point on any ac- 
tivity scale, and in such a position cannot be isolated as a meaningful 
dimension by factor analysis. 

Based upon the above interpretation, the hypotheses were revised 
to include only five dimensions. All 40 items of both male and female 
forms of the l-t Mature Test were once again factor analyzed and rota- 
ted for five factors. The least-squares solutions were interpreted ac- 
cording to our newly hypothesized dimensions, although the factors were 
not particularly clear or well-defined. Each item having a high or mod- 
erate correlation with (loading on) an orthogonal factor was scored with 
other similarly loading items that appeared to measure the same dimen- 
sion to obtain a total scale score. This procedure assured us that rea- 
sonably separated constructs were measured and that the scales reflected 
them in the most efficient and unambiguous way. 

Each of the scales for each sex was, in turn, separately evalua- 
ted for reliability by the computation of coefficient alpha, a measure 
of the homogeneity of each set of items. High alpha coefficients mean 
that the items are homogeneous (reflect the same construct) and that the 
constructs are reasonably stable psychological variables for theoretical 
and applied study. Table IV presents the number of items in and the 
reliability of each of the leisure-time scales. 
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TABLE IV. RELIABILITY ESTIMATES OF THE FIVE LEISURE-TIME ACTIVITY SCALES 



Scale Name 


Number of 
Girls 


Items 

Boys 


Sample Size 
Gi rl s Boys 


Reliabil ity 
Girls Boys 


Athletic 


6 


6 


629 


727 


.63 


.58 


Domes ti c -Meehan i cal 


7 


7 


629 


727 


.67 


.63 


Aesthetic 


6 


6 


629 


727 


.69 


.71 


Social 


10 


10 


629 


727 


.54 


.64 


Scholastic 


6 


6 


629 


727 


.67 


.71 



The picture Behavior Test is a similarly experimental instrument 
designed to assess attitude toward four authority sources and responsible 
maturity in stress situations. Items presented situations wherein some 
response to an authority figure or stress situation was to be selected 
as characteristic of the examinee. The sets of items were designed to 
measure attitudes toward school authorities (3 items), legal authorities 
(2 items), peer authorities (4 items), parental authorities (5 items), 
and responsible maturity under stress (6 items). 

The examinee could choose among four pictures to best character- 
ize his typical response in each situation. The responses, ordered from 
least to most desirable, were: physical or emotional withdrawal from 

the situation with no effort to resolve the problem (1 point); hostil- 
ity expressed physically, both violently and non-violently, but some- 
times partially or temporarily resolving the problem (2 points); pas- 
sive acceptance of the situation, allowing the problem to remain because 
of seeming powerlessness to effectively do otherwise (3 points); and 
positive adjustment, where the problem is dealt with effectively in such 
a way as to be deemed more "mature" (4 points). A female form of this 
test illustrated the situations with young women and girls, while the 
male form illustrated the situations with young men and boys. 

The twenty item responses, scored as above, and based upon the 
pretest administration, were intercorrelated and factor analyzed to 
determine the underlying dimensions of attitude toward authority. A 
separate analysis was performed for each sex form. With iterated com- 
munalities in the diagonal, only two factors were supported, rather than 
the five hypothesized. Upon rotation, the two factors could not be unam- 
biguously interpreted for either sex, so it was decided to retain only 
the first principal -axis factor as one dimension. The items scored for 
the test were the 17 items which loaded above .20 on the first extracted 
factor. This factor was interpreted as reflecting overall mature reac- 
tion to authority and stress situations. The scale was evaluated for 
reliability by use of the alpha coefficient. Since total score means 
and standard deviations were found to be equal for boys and girls, one 
alpha coefficient was computed. Data relevant to the Picture Behavior 
scale is presented In Table V. 
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TABLE V. RELIABILITY ESTIMATE OF THE MATURITY-AUTHORITY ATTITUDE SCALE 





Number of 


Items 


Sample Size 




Scale Name 


GirTs 


Boys 


Girls Boys 


Reliability 


Mature Reaction to 


Authority and Stress 
Situations 


17 


17 


630 735 


.69 



It should be pointed out that the Picture Behavior Test is the 
instrument most likely to be subject to response bias. That is, the 
items are straight-forward in their deposition of the problem, and the 
alternative pictures are patently cbvious in meaning. An examinee wish- 
ing to make a good impression could easily do so if he were aware of the 
rather basic societal evaluations of the alternative responses. The 
finding of one dimension representing most of the items for both sex 
forms suggests that a social -desirability bias may well have been oper- 
ating. The test nonetheless was retained to evaluate the major hypo- 
thesis. Our reasoning followed this line: if the scale score under- 

goes significant changes during instruction, it will imply either real 
attitude changes on the part of the examinee, or else increased aware- 
ness of what types of behavior are socially desirable. Since either 
change, or both, would be desired as end results of this program, the 
scale was retained for study. Under this kind of situation, one need 
only guard against overly explicit interpretations of what changes might 
imply for the major hypothesis. 

The five concepts rated on the Semantie Differential were includ- 
ed to measure general attitude to three major concepts: parents (paren- 

tal authority), rules (societal authority), and self. Each adjective 
scale was evaluated for positiveness or negativeness (in the social - 
acceptability meaning of those words) and summed over all relevant ad- 
jectives for each concept. A total attitude to each concept was thus 
obtained. 

The concepts of MOTHER and FATHER and of RULES were scored in 
the above manner, with the exception that the adjectives "big," "noisy," 
and "strong" were not scored for MOTHER, "big" and "noisy" were not 
scored for FATHER, and the adjectives "leader" and "noisy" were not 
scored for RULES. Exclusion of the adjectives was based upon the irrel- 
evance of the ratings to the attitudes toward the concepts that were to 
be measured. 

The correlation among total attitude scores for MOTHER and for 
FATHER was expected to be high, indicating that responses were made to 
parental authority figures and should be summed for a general attitude 
index, while RULES would be responded to as external societal authority. 

The concepts of MYSELF and HOW I'LL BE were obtained in asimilar 
way, summing the evaluated attitude endorsements over all adjectives for 
each concept. The total scores for the first concept were subtracted 
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from those of the second concept to obtain self-ideal discrepancy scores 
to serve as generalized measures of satisfaction with the self. 

Evaluation of art criteria. Art performance criteria included 
knowledge of art vocabulary and ability to produce an art product. The 
Art Vocabulary Test is very much like the vocabulary tests developed 
for preliterate children. In this case, however, the semantic content 
of all the vocabulary words were art related. Initial pretestings of 
this experimental test yielded tentative information about the general 
level of the test, which was found to have an adequate floor and ceil- 
ing; it yielded non-zero scores for the worst performer and no perfect 
scores, even for the very best performer. 

The 96-item Art Vocabulary Test had been constructed to measure 
art vocabulary and to some extent achievement in art-related concepts 
in such a way that adequate coverage would range from the understanding 
of very simple art words such as names for tools and basic figural shapes, 
to more sophisticated concepts involving balance, perspective, and sur- 
face qualities, and concluding with abstruse aesthetic concepts like 
artistic styles or periods. 

Since so large a population of items was administered to all ex- 
aminees, the Art Vocabulary Test was item analyzed to eliminate all non- 
discriminating items and all items appearing not to "belong' 1 with the 
remaining set of items. Those items having positive correlations with 
the total score and falling anywhere in the total range of difficulty 
were scored. The odd-even reliability of the final test which was com- 
prised of all the original items was estimated to be .88 (N * 1308), 
with a normal distribution of scores. 

The criterion with more face validity was the Art Product test, 
where each student produced a crayon sketch of a manzanita branch. 

This criterion measure was not evaluated for validity as a criterion 
(i.e., how well it indicates overall achievement in the art course), 
but its reflection of that achievement seemed apparent. 

The scoring of the Art Product test was essentially judgmental, 
each product being evaluated on five technical criteria by two trained 
judges. Since a measure of overall achievement was desired, ratings 
for each product were summed over all criteria. An additional reason 
for summing the five criterion ratings was the indication of non-inde- 
pendence among them. If each rating were to enter our hypotheses test- 
ing, dependence and overlap of coverage would necessarily have resulted. 

The reliability of the judges, estimated by intercorrelating the 
independent judgments of the two raters over 961 pretest products, was 
found to be .73. This reliability estimate was considered to be adequate 
for the subjectively determined criterion. 
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II. EVALUATION OF CONTROLS 



In the context of this research program, the term controls is used 
more generally than is commonly used in experimental design. In addi- 
tion to considering those variables in the treatment that were to be con- 
trolled, variables inherent in the subjects and their teachers also had 
to be equated or accounted for. 

Student controls. The variables that might contaminate our ex- 
perimental design, and thus minimize our confidence in the meaningful - 
ness of conclusions, included socio-economic status and sex of the stu- 
dents. Although the selection of students for each of the experimental 
and control groups was essentially random (students of randomly-selected 
teachers from various school districts), it was felt that possible non- 
equal influences should be detected if they exist and should also be ac- 
counted for in the tests of the major hypothesis. 

Since these variables would not be expected to change due to in- 
structional differences, measures of each were obtained for each subiect 
uuring the early part of his participation. Socio-economic status of 
each student was assessed by the ranking of the occupational levels of 
the father. In cases where the father's occupation was not listed, or 
there was no father living in the home, the mother's occupational level 
was used. Ratings were normally distributed over the range of ten points. 

Teacher controls. Interest was also directed at certain charac- 
teristics of the cooperating teachers in this study. Certainly, if 
teachers representing the various experimental and control groups were 
not completely counterbalanced in their teaching characteristics, but 
were different in aspects of their teaching excellence or performance, 
any changes in student development could be attributable to those dif- 
ferences. Such differences were to be described and accounted for in 
testing the major hypothesis. 

Relevant measurable dimensions of teacher differences considered 
were: art training and experience teaching the disadvantaged (quanti- 

fied by adding the number of units completed in art and ten times the 
number of years teaching the disadvantaged); ability to conceptualize 
teaching intentions (quantified by two- judge ratings of semester plans 
constructed during the orientation program, equated for control and ex- 
perimental teachers by scoring on the basis of per cent of score possible 
under each teacher's condition, and evaluated for inter- judge reliabi- 
lity); utilization of information about the structure of art and the 
nature of the disadvantaged learner (quantified by scoring detailed self- 
rating questionnaires administered at mid-year and at the conclusion of 
the year, and summed. Ihree items concerned the use of information 
about the structure of art and 16 items were concerned with the use of 
information related to disadvantaged learners. Reliability was of the 
test-retest form.); and utilization of the special teaching media de- 
veloped for this program (quantified by scoring 12-item questionnaires 
on the utilization of specific materials, the reliability of which was 
a test-retest form). 
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Due to the nature of this study, the effects of the first and 
second variables above were studied for all teachers except those in 
the non-art control group; while the effects of the third and fourth 
variables were studied for teachers of the experimental groups only. 
Table VI presents number of teachers employed, means, standard devia- 
tions, and inter-rater reliability estimates for the four teacher-con- 
trol variables. 



TABLE VI. NUMBER OF TEACHERS, MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND 
INTER-RATER RELIABILITIES OF FOUR TEACHER-CONTROL VARIABLES 



Teacher-Control Variables 1 


Number 


1 Mean 


St. Dev. 


Rel . 


Training and Experience with 










the Disadvantaged 


23 


114.35 


56.78 


— 


Conceptualization of Teaching 


23 


53.52 


12.53 


.88 


Utilization of Experimental 










Information 


14 


94.86 


15.23 


.93 


Utilization of Experimental 










Media 


14 


71.14 


6.09 


.51 


III. A NOTE ON METHOD 


OF STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 




The multivariate methods of 


data 


analysis. 


which can 


evaluate 



statistical results with known exact probability density functions, that 
are commonly employed in research designs fall into two major families 
-fixed-model analysis of variance and multiple regression. The type 
of design of the research usually suggests which analysis should be 
used. If the design is one of "pure" research, where variables are ac- 
tively manipulated and controlled and made orthogonal to each other in 
their effects so that different groups receive different, independent 
treatments, we draw our conclusions in terms of significance of differ- 
ences in sets of means or mean differences; we can compute error terms 
and interaction terms; and can, in general, partition the variance of 
the effects into as many disjunctive sets as our experiment allows. If, 
on the other hand, our research is "soft," where control and manipulation 
are minimal and independent variables cannot be made orthogonal to each 
other, we resort to regression techniques, where we predict a criterion 
from a set of independent variables and then evaluate the significance 
of the predictive validity or the effectiveness of each or selected com- 
binations of the predictors. Yet, although the research designs differ, 
the multivariate techniques which also appear to be different, are in 
fact equivalent. 

Although this research program lies somewhere between the extremes 
of pure and soft research, such programs have been traditionally evalu- 
ated through analysis-of-variance techniques. Viewing the design in 
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this light, the criteria are the variables being analyzed to determine 
what bearing the controlled conditions have upon them. Considering the 
16 criteria, 16 fixed-model analyses of variance would be called for. 

The conditions hypothesized to have some bearing upon differences 
in those criteria are called "main effects," while their combined bear- 
ings would be analyzed as "interactions." The conditions to be investi- 
gated (see Chapter II) are: 

1. Pretest vs. posttest behaviors, 

2. Art vs. non-art instruction, 

3. Control vs. experimental art instruction, 

4. Breadth vs. depth art instruction, 

5. Sex of students, 

6. Socio-economic status of students, 

7. Amount of art training and experience in teaching the disad- 
vantaged of the teachers, 

8. Teachers' abilities to conceptualize what they intend to teach, 

9. Teachers' utilization of information about the structure of 
art and the nature of the disadvantaged learners, and 

10. Teachers' utilization of special teaching media. 

The first condition is the time variable over which other condi- 
tions are hypothesized to have some effects. The second through fourth 
variables are essentially the nominal variations in the conditions of 
instruction, while the remaining six conditions are independent sources 
of variation, the first of which is dichotomous and the remainder of 
which are continuous variables. 

The analysis of variance paradigm would, under a complete design, 
consider 10 main effects, and 931 higher-order interactions as bearing 
upon each criterion variable. Since each condition is at least dichoto- 
mous in nature (and only four really would be), the analysis of variance 
would have at least 2 10 , or 1,024 cells in the ten-dimensional design. 

The fact, in this analysis, of unequal numbers of subjects under each 
condition, and worse, of empty data cells, confuses the picture beyond 
easy or even pleasant comprehension. 

It was with those prohibitive possibilities in mind that it was 
decided to use the data analysis method that is equivalent to analysis 
of variance, but conceptually clearer, and, in this case, even more pow- 
er f U l__ a multiple-regression method of evaluating the effects (relations) 
of the conditions (predictors) on the criteria. The only problems to 
be encountered using the multiple-regression techniques will be: (1) uti- 

lizing nominal data as predictors, (2) obtaining estimates of interactions, 
and (3) handling missing data. 

Nominal-soale data as predictors. The instruction conditions 
(three modes, five variations: non-art control, art-control breadth, 

art-control depth, art-experimental breadth, and art-experimental depth) 
are the nominal scale data that must be entered into the multiple-regres- 
sion analysis. Cohen presents contrast coding methods which, when 
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utilized in multiple-regression analysis, will account for criterion 
variance and will have attendant F values precisely as if an analysis 
of variance had been performed (6). 



In the case of coding the treatment conditions in this research 
program, four contrast codes are necessitated, as follows: 

Condition Code A Code B Code C Code D 



1. 


Non-art 


-4 




2. 


Art-control , breadth 


1 


-1 


3. 


Art-control , depth 


1 


-i 

> 


4. 


Art-experimental , breadth 


1 


1 


5. 


Art-experimental, depth 


1 


1 



-1 

1 

-1 

1 



1 

-1 

-1 

1 



Code A contrasts the non-art from the art students for compari- 
sons between those two conditions. Codes B and C, contrasting control 
and experimental art students, and breadth and depth art students, res- 
pectively, will be essentially orthogonal (uncorrelated) to each other 
due to their approximately equal N's, so that no arti factual between- 
condition correlations will be introduced. Code D is the product of 
codes B and C, and, as we shall see, will represent the interaction of 
control -experimental x breadth-depth. With such a contrast coding 
technique, one could obtain the prediction of a criterion as a function 
of one or any combination of conditions, and attach significance levels 
to them, providing that data was not systematically missing from any 
of the conditions. But a great deal of data is systematically missing, 
and this has determined the coding procedures reported above. But more 
of this shortly. 



The first main effect, the effect of time interval between pre- 
test and posttest, is also a nominal -scale phenomenon. For each cri- 
terion variable for each subject, a difference score was obtained by 
subtracting pretest scores from posttest scores. The difference scores, 
being on at least an ordinal scale, will represent the first main effect 
in the multiple-regression analysis. The shortcomings inherent in dif- 
ference scores are, of course, not overcome in the analysis-of -variance 
design with two levels, although to many they appear to have been over- 
come. 



Since the remaining conditions, with the exception of sex member- 
ship, are at least ordinal-scale data, and likely to be interval data, 
they need no specific attention to enter a multiple-regression analysis, 
presuming, of course, the lack of systematically missing data. 

Obtaining estimates of interactions. The analysis-of-=variance 
design usually calls for the testing of effects of interactions between 
and among conditions, regardless of the fact that the interactions must 
be partially dependent upon (correlated to) main effects, thus possibly 
"robbing" the main effects of their variance-accounting capacity at the 
same time that they reduce the error component, and also regardless of 
the fact that most interaction effects are not meaningful or interpretable. 
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Although all interaction effects can be evaluated through multi- 
ple-regression analysis, by generating new variables which are the prod- 
ucts of the main effects, in this research program only two interactions 
were considered to be reasonably meaningful. The first was the inter- 
action of the instruction conditions, control vs. experimental by breadth 
vs. depth, the interaction being given separate-variable status as code D. 
The second interaction was among relevant teacher variables (conditions 7 
through 10), and would be interpreted as the influence of overall effec- 
tiveness of the teachers. Since there was reason to expect correlation 
among the four teacher "conditions," it was decided to include an aopro- 
priate teacher-effectiveness interaction into several of the analyses. 

For the tests of the experimental hypotheses, therefore, only two dif- 
ferent interactions were to be considered or computed. 

Handling missing data . Missing data occurred in this study in two 
different ways. First, some subjects were missing one or more scores on 
predictors or criteria due to non-systematic conditions; being absent 
the day one of the measures was administered or misunderstanding the 
test instructions. Since this data is nonsystematically missing, mean 
values for each person's missing data were assigned. If much data were 
nonsystematically missing, assigning of means would introduce error, 
or at least the regression effect, thus minimizing the chances of ob- 
taining non-chance evaluations. In this particular study, the occur- 
rence of missing data was sufficiently infrequent to make the assign- 
ment of group means an evil less than omitting all the subject's data 
and thereby reducing the sample to a less representative one. 

The second way that data can be missing is systematically : the 

reasons are related to values on other independent variables. One ex- 
ample of this systematic missing of data concerns the non-art control- 
group subjects; since their teachers were not art teachers, it would 
be logically impossible to assign their teachers values related to the 
art-orientation program. Another example occurs within the art-control - 
group subjects. Since their teachers did not receive the experimental 
orientation regarding the nature of teaching the disadvantaged nor the 
special teaching media, they cannot have values for conditions 9 and 10. 

. . Because for some subgroups there would be more data systematically 

missing than present, methods of statistically coping with the missing 
data were deemed inappropriate. The method of analysis selected to avoid 
problems of the missing data was to analyze the data in three ways, so 
that in each analysis there would be no systematically missing data. 

This method of analysis, incidentally, is parallel to what one would do 
in an analysis of variance if too much data were systematically missing. 
The three analyses are briefly described below. 

In the first analysis, concern will center on the effects of art 
vs. non-art instruction (Code A). A simple two-variable prediction of 
each criterion variable, with predictors being Code A and sex, will dem- 
onstrate differences due to these forms of instruction. 

The second analysis, in which concern will center on effects of 
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experimental -control art and breadth-depth instruction, will be more 
complicated. The independent variables employed to predict effects in 
the criteria will be: (1) Code B, (2) Code C, (3) Code D, (4) sex of 

students, (5) socio-economic status of students, (6) teachers' art 
training and experiences with the disadvantaged, (7) teachers' teach- 
ing conceptualizations, and (8) "teacher-effectiveness" interaction. 
The results of this second analysis will test the major hypotheses 
developed for this study. 

The third analysis will be concerned only with the effects of 
breadth vs. depth instruction in the experimental form of instruction, 
and will utilize the following predictors: (1) Code C, but only for 

students in the experimental form of instruction, (2) sex of students, 
(3) socio-economic status of students, (4) teachers' art training and 
experience with the disadvantaged, (5) teachers' teaching conceptuali- 
zations, (6) teachers' utilization of experimental information, (7) 
teachers' utilization of experimental teaching materials, and (8) 
"teacher effectiveness" interaction. 



The variables entering the statistical analyses. Based on the 
rather complicated rationale of data analysis presented above, it seems 
wise to list the variables, in order, including all the independent var- 
iables (and their contrast codes), and the criteria. The variables and 
their codes are listed below, with coded values and exceptions in pa- 
rentheses . 



Predictors (independent variables) 

1. Art vs. non-art instruction (Code A), 

2. Control vs. experimental instruction (Code B), 

3. Breadth vs. depth instruction (Code C), 

4. Interaction of variables 2 and 3 above (Code D), 

5. Sex of student (females =0; males = 1), 

6. Socio-economic status of students, 

7. Teachers' training and experience with the disadvantaged, 

8. Teachers' conceptualizations of teaching intentions, 

9. Teachers' utilization of experimental information, 

10. Teachers' utilization of experimental media, and 

11. Teacher effectiveness (product of variables 7 and 8 for the 
second analysis and product of variables 7 through 10 for 
the third analysis). 



Criteria (dependent variables, all in terms of pretest-posttest 
difference scores) 

1 2 . Visual Speedy 
B 'locks j 

Block Rotations i 
Word Understanding * 

Similar Groups 3 

Athletic^ 

dome stic -Mechanical * 

Aesthetic j 
Social^ 



13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 



L-T Picture Test 
L-T Picture Test 
L-T Picture Test 
L-T Picture Test 



21 . L-T Picture Test - Scholastic 3 

22. Picture Behavior Test 3 

23. Semantic Differential - attitude toward parents, 

24. Semantic Differential - attitude toward rules, 

25. Semantic Differential - self-ideal discrepancy, 

26. Art Vocabulary Test 3 and 

27. Product Test. 

In the three reported correlation matrices in the next chapter, 
coefficients will be reported for the relevant interrelationships only. 



CHAPTER IV. RESULTS 



The multiple-regression procedure for analyzing the effects of 
the various student, teacher, and instructional conditions yields sta- 
tiscial analyses in two ways. First, the first-order correlation coef- 
ficients between each condition and improvement in each criterion will 
be precisely similar in meaning (providing the relationships are linear) 
to F-tests for differences among subgroup means. If the correlation 
coefficient is significantly different from a correlation of zero, then 
the F-ratio would also be equally significant in its discrepancy from 
the null -hypothesized value of unity. As a specific example, if the * 
between non-art vs. art instruction and improvement in spatial visuali- 
zation were significant at the «01 level, then it must follow that an 
F ratio or t-test between means of spatial-visualization improvement 
scores for the non-art and the art subgroups would also be significant 
at the .01 level. 

The second analysis is that employing higher-order correlation 
coefficients (multiple Rs). When these coefficients are computed ac- 
cording to the criterion of maximum contribution to prediction of the 
effect from each set of predictors, the multiple R, when evaluated for 
significance, indicates which conditions in tandem significantly pro- 
mote improvements in the effects. 



I. THE CORRELATION MATRICES 

Tables VII, VIII, and IX present the first-order correlation co- 
efficients between all the relevant variables in each analysis. Those 
coefficients in the upper-right corners of the correlation matrices 
(marked off by broken lines) are the coefficients relative to the ini- 
tial hypotheses. The remaining coefficients have little value and less 
direct relevance to the areas under investigation in this study. 

Tables X, XI, and XII present the results of the multiple corre- 
lational analyses for all relevant variables, in each analysis that sig- 
nificantly increase accuracy of prediction. That is, if two conditions, 
in tandem, significantly predict an effect, a third condition was not 
to be considered unless it, by itself, significantly increased the mul- 
tiple correlation coefficient. F ratios are reported for the amount of 
variance accounted for by the significant predictors, for those more 
familiar with or confident of F statistics. ' 

Rationale for test of significance . Before further discussion 
of particular results, one word of explanation is imperative. InChap- 
ter I, the hypotheses this study was to evaluate were all stated in a 
positive direction; i.e., special instruction will result in greater 
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Note. Decimal points onitted for correlation coefficients. Statistically significant correlations 
between conditions and effects are starred (* .05 level; ** .01 level). 





m. 



a 





Mote., petiral points oritted for correlation coefficients. Statistically significant correlations 
between conditions and effects are starred .05 level; ** .01 level). 



improvement in criteria. Directional hypotheses are known as one-tailed 
hypotheses, and they are statistically evaluated according to one-tailed 
significance levels. The statistics in this chapter are, however, all 
evaluated according to two-tailed significance levels. Employing such 
a procedure, of course, "loads the dice" against the preferred hypotheses 
but it also allows for interpretation of evidence contrary to what was 
expected As shall soon be seen, several statistical findings indicate 
not only that the original hypotheses are untenable, but that some of 
them are wronq — they predicted changes in the wrong direction. The two- 
tailed tests of significance allow for interpretation of those findings, 
and also for attempts to determine what underlay unexpected findings. 



II. THE EFFECTS OF ART INSTRUCTION 

Before it was possible to unambiguously evaluate the effects of 
specific variations in art instruction for disadvantaged seventh grade 
students, it was deemed important to investigate what values, if any, 
art instruction of any sort might have for such learners. It was with 
this need in mind that a non-art control group of students was studied 

for comparison purposes. 

Comparing art and non-art groups . Table VII presents the results 
of the first-order correlational analysis based upor 124 non-art and 865 

art students. Of the 15 coefficients relevant to J he , e ^ lua ^°y o ^ 1 the 
effects of art instruction, only one is significant at the .01 level. 
From this coefficient it is concluded that aru instruction aids in the 
development of the visual speed and accuracy of the students, probably 
as an effect of increased exposure and practice with varied visual stim- 
uli. Art instruction, by itself, appears not to have any other effects 
detectable by the criterion measures employed. 

The subject-control variable of sex is significantly related to 
two effects. Among all the students, boys increase more In the r ath- 
letic leisure-time activities, and girls increase more in Positive atti- 
tudes toward their parents. It seems unlikely tnat the first effect is 
due to seasonal differences; it is probably more likely due to growth 
in differentiation of sex roles and socially appropriate masculine acti- 
vities. The second effect probably reflects the faster social maturing 
of the girls at the seventh-grade level and being more compliant with 

parental controls. 

HI. THE EFFECTS OF SPECIALIZED INSTRUCTION 

Table VIII presents the results of the first-order correlational 

analysis based upon 865 art students, of whom f ^ .9^ ven n ^ c ?{?^ r 2] 7 

instruction and 518 were given "experimental" instruction. Of the 347 
control students, 202 received breadth instruction and 145 received 
depth instruction. The number of students receiving breadth and depth 
instruction in the experimental group were 251 and 267 respectively. 
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Coefficient is multiple R. When only one condition is associated with the effect the 
coefficient is the first-order r. 



TABLE XI. MAXIMAL SIGNIFICANT MULTIPLE CONTRIBUTIONS TO INCREASES IN CRITERIA 

FOR 865 CONTROL AND EXPERIMENTAL ART STUDENTS 
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Coefficient is multiple FL When only one condition is associated with the effect the 
coefficient is the first-order r. 
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Experimental and control group differences. Among the 128 coeffi- 
cients relevant to the evaluation of the effects of the conditions, 12 
are significant at the .05 level and 2 are significant at the .01 level. 

From the first row of the coefficients within the matrix outlined 
by the broken line, it can be seen that experimental art instruction, 
taught by teachers who had taken the experimental six-week orientation 
program, results in greater improvement for the Blocks test, attitude 
toward parents, and Art Vocabulary test. Improvement in spatial orien- 
tation, reflected in the correlation for Blocks , may well have been 
caused by the experimental teachers' use of art media to particularly 
develop perceptual skills, a need dealt with at length during their six 
week orientation session. Improvement in attitude toward parents, in a 
like manner, is assumed to have been due to the experimental teachers' 
knowledge of the disadvantaged family situation and to the pride that 
the experimental materials engendered in the students--pride in the 
artistic achievements of minority adults, not too unlike their parents. 
Exposure to the experimental text and concentration on art terms also 
appears to have led to the improvement in art-vocabulary scores for the 
experimental students. 

Breadth vs, depth. The second row of the outlined segment of 
the matrix presents coefficients relevant to the evaluation of the ef- 
fects associated with breadth vs. depth instruction; whether of an ex- 
perimental or control nature. Depth instruction, wherein the teacher 
concentrates instruction upon fewer areas of art and works in greater 
depth within those areas, apparently results in greater improvement in 
spatial orientation and in concept sophistication. These findings would 
imply that more intensive participation in art activities and considera- 
tion of art works within limited areas aids the student in manipulating 
images mentally and in forming conceptual hierarchies, and that these 
mental strategies are general izable to our test situations at least. 

Interaction of breadth and depth > and control and experimental 
instruction. In the third row, it can be seen that the instruction inter- 
action has a significant effect upon improvement of mature reactions un- 
der stress. From the sign of the relevant coefficient, it can be seen 
that control -depth and experimental -breadth students are the benefactors 
on this criterion. 

This may be a function of, at least for the experimental group 
students, the extra materials utilized in their classes. Under a depth- 
teaching situation there might be a tendency to deal with these mater- 
ials in a more structured manner, thereby requiring greater teacher su- 
pervision which, in turn, would limit the student in terms of his oppor- 
tunities to develop the self-reliance associated with increased maturity. 

Control -depth teachers, lacking these materials, may provide just 
that measure of structure and supervision which allow students to assume 
responsibilities commensurate with their level of maturity. Whether or 
not this rationalization is valid will, of course, require further em- 
pirical study. 



Girl-boy variations . The effects associated with sex membership 
are presented in the fourth row of the matrix. While being a girl is 
related to greater improvement in attitude toward parents, being a boy 

is related to greater improvement in athletic activities and in atti- 
tude toward rules. 

The first two relationships were discussed previously in the sec- 
tion dealing with the comparison between art and non-art groups. As far 
as boys improving in their attitude toward rules is concerned, one can 
only speculate that boys in our art control and experimental groups were 
apparently ^impressed with the elaborate rules they were required to fol- 
low iri responding to our ten criterion measures, especially the pre-post 
drawing exercises (non-art control students did not participate in the 
art product test); and that they, consequently, responded more favorably 
than boys would generally, since seventh grade males are usually not 
very fond of rules. 

Socio-economic status. From the fifth row of the matrix, it is 
apparent that among the low socio-economic students, greater improvement 
in visual speed and accuracy can be made. No other criterion effects 
are related to socio-economic status. With a large segment of the pres- 
ent sample of students being of the lower socio-economic levels, it would 
appear that greatest success can be made at the more basic cognitive 
levels. Where improvement of higher-order behaviors is desired, appar- 
ently more time and effort will have to be expended than were employed 
in this study. Evidently, even greater intervention is required at this 
level if significant changes are to occur. 

# Teachers' training and experience. The art training and experi- 
ence in teaching the disadvantaged of our teachers is associated with 
significantly greater increases in performance on the Art Product test, 
as evidenced by the coefficient in the sixth row of the submatrix. Since 
the two teacher aspects were summed for one measure, it would appear that 
teachers having both more training or greater art competence and more ac- 
tual experience in teaching disadvantaged students or a "feeling" for 
how to "get to" them, can better promote achievement in the "doing" as- 
pects of their subject. 

Teacher planning. How well teachers can conceptualize what they 
intend to teach is associated with greater improvement in spatial orien- 
tation : And, as will be discussed later, teacher planning ability is 
also highly correlated with improvement in art vocabulary test scores 
(Table IX, Column 26). One can also examine Column 13 in Tables VII and 
VIII and note that spatial orientation is significantly related to per- 
formance in art vocabulary and drawing skill for both our art groups. 
While it has already been established that art abilities and spatial ap- 
titudes are correlated (17), it is not clear, as yet, how the teachers 1 
ability to conceptualize is related to the development of spatial orien- 
tation aptitude. The clarification of this relationship awaits further 
study. 

Teacher effectiveness. The overall effectiveness of the teacher 
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is significantly associated with the effects of greater improvement in 
domestic-mechanical activities and in art production. It would appear 
that teacher effectiveness plays a role in bringing about increased 
interest in at least some types of active leisure time involvement. The 
second finding, of course, confirms the notion that more effective art 
teachers are more able in teaching students to produce art works; a find- 
ing that coheres with common sense, and which also provides empirical 
support for the necessity for teachers of art to have an adequate back- 
ground in their subject. 



IV. RESULTS FOR THE EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 

Table IX presents the results of the first-order correlational 
analysis based upon 518 experimental art students only, of whom 217 re- 
ceived breadth instruction and 261 received depth instruction. Among 
the 128 coefficients relevant to the evaluation of the effects of the 
conditions, 12 are significant at the .05 level and 5 are significant 
at the .01 level. 

Breadth vs . depth instruction . Within the first row of the upper 
right submatrix, several coefficients reconfirm, within the experimental 
group, the significant effects found in the total art group. Depth in- 
struction is once again associated with greater improvements in spatial 
visualization and concept sophistication, but breadth instruction in the 
experimental group is associated with greater increases in mature reac- 
tion under stress, a finding uncovered for the instruction interaction 
in Table VIII and discussed in the previous section dealing with the 
interaction of various forms of instruction. 

Sex and socio-economic differences. Being a boy, once again, is 
found to be associated significantly with greater increases in athletic 
activities in the experimental group. The increases previously seen 
associated with being a girl are no longer significant among the experi- 
mental art group. Lower socio-economic status, once again, is found asso- 
ciated with greater improvement in visual speed and accuracy, as evidenced 
by the significant coefficient in the third row of the submatrix. 

Teacher variables. In the fourth row, coefficients indicate three 
significant differential increases associated with the teachers' art 
training and experience in teaching the disadvantaged. As before re- 
production underwent greater improvement with more trained and experienced 
teachers. In addition, instruction under such teachers resulted in greater 
increases in visual speed and accuracy and in domestic-mechanical activi- 
ties. Apparently, better trained and more experienced teachers are more 
able to provide relevant visual and manipulative activities which eventu- 
ate in greater visual acuity and interest in productive leisure time 
involvements. 

Teachers' abilities to conceptualize how and what they will teach 
are significantly associated with greater Increases in art vocabulary. 

It would appear that when verbal skills are the goals of art education, 
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teachers might best obtain these goals through careful and thorough con- 
ceptualizations of what they intend to teach* However, such gains may 
be made at a price. At the same time that conceptually well-ordered 
teachers can increase learning of pertinent vocabulary, the coefficients 
in the fifth row of the submatrix indicate that they significantly de- 
crease or hinder improvement in concept sophistication, at least as it 
is measured by our Similar Groups inventory, and self-ideal concordance 
as it is measured on our Semantic Differential Test . It may be that 
teachers, overly dependent upon well -organized lesson plans, fai I to 
make their lessons sufficiently general izable in terms of the criteria 
employed in our concept formation test. And they may also over-chal- 
lenge their disadvantaged students in verbal ways that they are in- 
capable of meeting. 



The sixth row of coefficients indicates that teachers reporting 
greater utilization of experimental knowledge about the structure of 
art and the nature of disadvantaged learners are associated with stu- 
dents who make smaller improvements in visual speed and accuracy, spa- 
tial visualization, and art production. From the seventh row of coeffi- 
cients in the sub matrix, it is evident that teachers use of the ex- 
perimental media is associated with greater Improvements on t spatial ori- 
entation, but smaller or negative improvements on spatial visualization 
and attitudes towards rules. Teachers' overall effectiveness, for the 
experimental art students, appears not to be associated significantly 
with any differential improvements in the effects. 



The obvious inference which can be made from these findings is 
that teachers who are more capable of bringing about changes in their 
students' behavior rely less upon outside information and instructional 
devices than do less competent teachers. Or, stated in reverse, less 
capable teachers indicate their greater reliance upon information and 
instructional materials stemming from external sources than do more ef- 
fective teachers (see negative correlation between variables 7 and 9 in 
Table IX). More experienced and better prepared teachers have already 
acquired many insights and instructional media that apparently do the 
job which is required. 



This interpretation should not be construed, however, as a ration- 
alization for more effective teachers without also emphasizing a need 
for the types of experimental Inputs provided in this study. As can be 
seen by examining summary tables of the extent to which ^formation and 
materials were utilized (Appendix Cl), all teachers reported that infor- 
mation and media were used to quite an extent, but with some teachers 
relying more upon them than others. 



V. INSTRUCTIONAL CONDITIONS ASSOCIATED WITH STUDENT IMPROVEMENT 



To read Tables X, XI, and XII appropriately, reaoer should 
rephrase his question from "What effects is each condition associated 
with?" to "What conditions, if supplied or capitalized on, would five 
reasonable promise of Improvement in a specific effect? The poss.ble 
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reasons underlying all the multiple effect improvements that have been 
discussed previously will not be repeated unless new light can be brought 
to the situation. 

Visual speed. If the goal of an instructional program is to in- 
crease the ability of visual speed and accuracy as much as possible, then 
the students should be exposed to art instruction, of any sort. Students 
will profit most if they are from the lower socio-economic levels if they 
are art students, and will also profit most from being instructed by 
teachers who do not appear to rely too much upon the information designed 
for the experimental groups in this research project. 

Spatial orientation . When increases in spatial orientation apti- 
tude are to be maximized among art students, depth instruction will bene- 
fit them more than breadth instruction. Under either art instructional 
mode, teachers who have clear conceptualizations of what and how they 
will teach will have students who increase more. Among experimental art 
students, spatial -orientation improvement is further associated with 
teachers who do utilize the experimental media. 

• 

Spatial visualization. The aptitude of spatial visualization ap- 
parently can undergo significant improvement only under experimental art 
instruction, and then only among students taught by experimental instruc- 
tors who do not overly rely upon experimental media and who do not neces- 
sarily plan too well, but who are well -trained and experienced. 

General vocabulary. The multiple-regression analyses indicate 
that general verbal power is not increased among the disadvantaged to 
any greater degree by exposure to any sort of art instruction. Since 
the mean improvement scores for Word Understanding were small for all 
groups, the conclusion is that what is learned in art courses will not 
generalize, within the period of one semester, to a global verbal facility. 

Concept sophistication . Greater concept-sophistication improve- 
ments are associated with depth instruction among art students, although 
art students do not differ significantly from their non-art controls. 
Moreover, among students receiving the experimental instructional mode, 
those taught by instructors judged not to have as clear a plan of what 
and how to teach appear to have experienced greater improvements in con- 
cept sophistication. Why this occurs is open to speculation. However, 
no reasonable explanation seems to be tenable at this time that would 
have a relevance for this study. 

Leisure-time. Greater increases in reported leisure-time activi- 
ties spent in athletic pursuits are associated with males, regardless of 
any variations of instruction, mode, or instructor. 

Increases in domestic-mechanical activity are associated with 
teacher effectiveness and control -depth and experimental -breadth instruc- 
tion, and, for the experimental group, with teachers' training and exper- 
ience. It is possible that teachers who are experienced and effective in 
teaching the disadvantaged also have good rapport with them. They may 



seek to improve the student's relationships with his family by encourag- 
ing him to participate in more domestic or mechanical types of activities 
at home. There were no significant differential effects in the leisure- 
time activities of an aesthetic, social, or scholastic nature caused by 
the conditions under study. 

Reactions to stress . Students receiving art instruction under 
control -depth or experimental -breadth conditions were found to exhibit 
greater increases in mature reactions to stress situations as depicted 
in uur test. If the score for the Picture Behavior test was very sub- 
ject to impression management by the students, then the conclusion of 
the multiple-regression study would imply that control -depth and experi- 
mental-breadth conditions are associated with greater improvement in 
ability to favorably manage one's personal impression. 

Attitudes . Females, in general, appear to develop more favorable 
attitudes towards parents than boys do at this age among the disadvantaged. 
However, males taking art instruction develop more favorable attitudes 
toward rules, and, in the experimental group, more favorable attitudes 
toward rules is associated with a lack of teacher reliance upon experi- 
mental media. 

Experimental art students taught by instructors who have clearer 
conceptualizations of what and how to teach, develop greater discrepancies 
between their ideal selves and their perceived selves. Examination of 
the mean differences of the discrepancy scores in Tables VII, VIII, and 
IX shows that for all groups, the discrepancies decreased 3 and this find- 
ing is desirable: the ideal self should not be too unlike the real or 
perceived self. The findings suggest that teachers who plan too well 
what and how they will teach, may rigidly impose too great an expectancy 
upon their disadvantaged pupils, thereby not helping them to learn to 
accept themselves and to set realistic personal goals. 

Art vocabulary . Significantly greater increases in art vocabu- 
lary are associated with experimental art instruction, and particularly 
wherein the instructors have clear conceptualizations of what and how 
to teach. It seems reasonable to conclude that the training in the un- 
derstanding of the disadvantaged learner and in the structure of art 
has beneficial results in learning art vocabulary, particularly when 
the teacher is verbal in his conceptualizations, and therefore, pre- 
sumably in his instruction. 

drawing skill . Among all art students, significantly greater 
improvement in rated art products is associated with the art training 
of the teacher and his experience with the disadvantaged learner. It 
is, not unexpectedly, the well -trained and experienced teacher who can 
best obtain immediate and specific performance improvements from his 
students. Teacher characteristics associated with greater art-product 
improvement among the experimental -art students include non-reliance 
upon the experimental information and general geacher ineffectiveness. 
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VI. THE CONCURRENCE OF RESULTS WITH HYPOTHESES 

The stated hypotheses and related questions this study sought 
to investigate can be found on pages 15 and 16 of this report. The ex- 
tent to which our hypotheses correspond to our flings, and *he answ 
this studv provides to our questions, are discussed in tne conciu g 
sections ofThis chapter which will also serve as a summary of the 

findings. 

The value of a special program . . J he ^ as i® J^p^fo^disadvan- 
study asserts that an art program specifically designed for Jlsad/a 

to students In y Wtn»jtjl 

nv'mms Our findinas indicate that, as a consequ^nc., of having teac 

ers who were oriented about the nature of disadvantaged 1 

thl structure of art, and of being provided with special kinds of vis- 

a- Sa-sats&s 

si nnlf leant changes did not occur in any of the other aptitudes 
a+titu^es hypothesized to be amenable to change through a special 
mawm Nor d?d significant changes occur In the control group classes 
which functioned without any of the information or materials developed 
for this study. 

entation aptUude and in increasing abilities to ftrwTa* e more soph s- 

+ira+prf rnnreots The breadth approach was only related 

ti improving Sature rlactions to stress conditions, and only within the 

experimental group. 

ItoJMN Of *^ude a of e thl relationship betweenltSde^de- 

advantaged U were ablelo develop significantly greater ^«^de for pro-_ 

mechanical leisure time involvements. 

The teacher 'b ability to en ? U ^ JSl'^aSSr”** 

that the relationship between student development and the teacner 
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ability to formulate adequate plans for what they intend to teach is 
manifested, for both art control and experimental groups, in increased 
spatial orientation aptitude; and, for the experimental group, in a 
very significant improvement in the development of an understanding of 
art vocabulary. However, for the experimental group, teacher planning 
abilities are negatively correlated with concept forming aptitude and 
developing a greater concurrence between one's ideal and self images. 

Utilization of information . The question concerned with the re- 
lationship between student development and teacher reports of their uti- 
lization of information about the disadvantaged and the structure of 
art is applicable only to experimental group teachers. Our findings 
indicate that visual speed and visual orientation aptitudes, as well 
as drawing skill are all negatively correlated with the extent to which 
teachers reported their reliance upon the information provided for this 
study. 



Utilization of media. Text, visual materials, and pre-cut mats 
were only provided for experimental group teachers. The extent to which 
student development is related to their reports of the use of these ma- 
terials is indicated in the following findings. Use of experimental 
media is positively correlated with developing spatial orientation apti- 
tude, and negatively related to developing spatial visualization aptitude 
and attitudes toward rules. 

A summation of this entire study and the conclusions these find- 
ings have generated are provided in the final chapter of this report. 



CHAPTER V. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



This study was initiated primarily to investigate how art educa- 
tion practices might be marshalled to affect productive changes in per- 
ceptual , cognitive, and attitudinal styles, and art aptitudes of dis- 
advantaged youth. 



I. REVIEW OF THE STUDY 

Disadvantaged learners were defined as students who come from 
out-of-school environments wherein habits of behavior are acquired which 
impede, rather than facilitate, the assimilation of the skills, knowledge, 

and instrumental ly valuable patterns of thinking which formal education 
is capable of developing. 

The magnitude of the problem. Such learners appear to be the 
product of sub cultures which differ from the norm racially, ethnically, 
and economically. Demographic data suggest: (1) that the culture of 

poverty is extensive, it includes almost 12 per cent of the white and 
over 40 per cent of the non white population; and (2) that this nation 
is best characterized by the concept of cultural pluralism, many and 
varied sub cultures maintain differences which are manifested in varia- 
tions in behavior. 

Because of the numbers of children and youth who are the products 
of culturally different environments, it is essential that the education- 
al! which includes art education, investigate ways to meet 

the challenge of teaching those who presently do not benefit from schools 
which operate on the basis of middle class, white-Anglo norms and assump- 
tions. r 



Reviewing the literature. A review of the few studies in art 
education which relate to this issue, reveals that there is a dearth 
of information concerning how art education curricula might be altered 
to deal with the needs of disadvantaged learners. As a consequence, 
only the findings from other descriptive studies which define the psycho- 
sociological syndrome associated with being educationally disadvantaged 
could be utilized as the bases for formulating the hypotheses this study 
sought to investigate. 

From a review of these descriptive studies, it was hypothesized 
that art education practices should be potentially capable of contribu- 
ting to productive changes in important perceptual, cognitive, and atti- 
tudinal behaviors which appear to affect the in-school performance of 
disadvantaged students. On the basis of information derived from these 
studies, it was also hypothesized that a depth program should be more 
productive than an exploratory one in bringing about such changes. 
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Delimitations of this investigation. Criterion measures were ac- 
quired or developed which were designed to provide information in relation 
to the areas under investigation,, In the perceptual realm, visual speed, 
spatial orientation, and spatial visualization instruments were utilized. 
Cognitive tests included a general vocabulary test, a picture art vocabu- 
lary test, and a concept sophistication scale. Attitude scales inquired 
into alternative uses of leisure time, reactions to stress situations, 
and concurrence with ideal and self images. A drawing aptitude test was 
developed to acquire an estimate of productive abilities. 

This study was limited to seventh grade art classes because in 
Southern California this is typically both the first time students work 
with an art trained person over a sustained period, and the one time art 
is a required subject to be taken by all students. 

Experimental design. During the Spring of 1967, experimental and 
control group teachers working in schools eligible for Title I funds were 
randomly selected. They participated in orienting sessions during the 
following Summer and were provided with an opportunity to develop a breadth 
and a depth semester plan to be utilized during the 1967-68 school year. 

In addition, experimental group teachers were provided with information 
about the nature of disadvantaged learners and the structure of art, an 

experimental student text, two and three dimensional reproductions, and 
pre-cut mats. 

During the 1967-68 school year, teachers implemented the semester 
plans they had developed as a result of the orienting sessions. The ten 
criterion measures developed or acquired for this study were utilized in 
a pre-post testing program with a term's work separating the administra- 
tion of the tests. 

Pre and post tests were also administered within several comparable 
seventh grade non-art classes to acquire an estimate of the value of art 
education experiences, per se. 

Results. An estimate of the reliability of our criterion measures 
was based upon correlations computed utilizing ore test responses. Reli- 
ability estimates ranged from .51 to .88. 

In regard to the hypotheses of this study, significant differences 
between pre and post test scores proved to be associated with the follow- 
ing relationships: (1) experiences in a seventh grade art class develops 

aptitudes for making rapid and accurate visual discriminations, and the 
lower one's socio-economic status, the more improvement will be made as 
a consequence of taking an art class; (2) studying with a teacher who 
learned about the disadvantaged and the structure of art, and who was 
also provided with special materials resulted in greater improvement in 
spatial orientation aptitude, attitude towards parents, and knowledge of 
art vocabulary; (3) the depth approach to teaching art results in greater 
improvement in spatial orientation aptitude and in abilities to formulate 
more sophisticated concepts, while the breadth approach is associated 
with developing more mature attitudes toward stress situations; (4) teachers 
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with more units of art and more years of experience in teaching the dis- 
advantaged were able to bring about more improvement in the ability to 
produce art, and, within our experimental groups, such teachers facili- 
tated growth in visual speed and accuracy, and increased interest in 
domestic-mechanical leisure time activity; (5) teacher abilities; to for- 
mulate adequate lesson plans are related to increases in spatial orien- 
tation aptitude, and, in the experimental group, to an understanding of 
art vocabulary— for this same group, teacher planning abilities were 
negatively correlated with concept forming aptitude and developing a 
concurrence between one's self and idealized images; and (6) teachers 
who report they relied heavily upon the information and media provided 
for this study were least successful in bringing about improvements in 
perceptual and drawing aptitudes, and attitudes toward rules. 



II. CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 

The procedures and findings associated with this investigation 
provide an empirical basis for arriving at the conclusions spelled out 
in this final section of our report. The implications drawn from these 
findings which appear to have the most relevance for the field of art 
education are also dealt with in what follows. 

The value of art education for the disadvantaged . From the find- 
ings of this . study, it can be inferred that experiences in the art class 
can have an important role to perform in developing the visual sophisti- 
cation of disadvantaged learners. Although being able to rapidly and 
accurately identify differences in shape, as measured by our visual speed 
test, is a comparatively low level perceptual aptitude, it is, neverthe- 
less, a mental behavior utilized for making the great variety of visual 
discriminations required as one interacts with his physical environment, 
both in and out of school. 

The finding that art instruction eventuates in increased apti- 
tudes in visual speed and accuracy takes on increased significance be- 
cause aptitude traits, per se, are difficult to alter, especially within 
the period of one term and at the seventh grade level. One wonders, to 
what extent such abilities could be developed if students were to be in- 
volved in a systematic art program from kindergarten through high school. 

It was also demonstrated that students who improved most in their 
visual speed scores were from the lowest economic social strata. This 
finding parallels the one discovered in the Coleman study reported on 
by former Commissioner of Education, Harold Howe II; it was found that 
advantaged students are less affected by the quality of their schools 
and that it " — is for the disadvantaged children that improvements 
in school quality mean the most" (19:67). 

Apparently, art experiences are most worthwhile for disadvantaged 
students as far as developing aptitudes for visual speed and accuracy 
are concerned. This was, however, the only variable significantly affected 
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through providing art experiences within a typical format (as in the 
control group) or within art classes enhanced by our experimental "inputs." 
Evidently, these forms of intervention are insufficient for bringing 
about additional changes as measured by our various instruments. The 
necessity for greater effort becomes apparent if a significant contribu- 
tion is to be made. Compensatory procedures will have to be developed 
which go beyond those developed for this study if the pernicious effects 
of the culture of poverty are to be overcome. 

Some suggestion as to which approaches to follow toward the achieve- 
ment of such a goal can be inferred by comparing the performance of our 
control and experimental art groups, and from examining teacher charac- 
teristics which appear to facilitate or inhibit appropriate changes in 
behavior. 

The value of experimental inputs . In this study, experimental 
and control group art teachers differed only in that the former received 
information about the disadvantaged and the structure of art as well as 
specially prepared teaching materials. These differences resulted in 
greater increases in spatial orientation aptitude and knowledge of art 
vocabulary, and in improved attitudes toward parents. Since no signifi- 
cant improvements on these or any other dependent variables were achieved 
under "control" conditions, the obvious conclusion is that expending ef- 
forts and funds in orienting teachers and providing them with special 
materials has important values. And the implication to be drawn for 
the practice of art education is that an orienting seminar and the pro- 
vision of extra non-consumable materials costing about seven dollars 
per pupil (which can also be used for other classes and over a period 
of several years) can make a significant difference in helping students 
acquire valuable behaviors. 

Depth versus breadth . Another area where alterations in art cur- 
ricula appear to make a difference is emphasizing ideas that are germane 
to the visual arts (the depth approach) rather than placing emphasis upon 
the manipulation of a variety of art media (the exploratory or breadth 
approach). In our study, experimental and control groups were taught 
under both exploratory and depth conditions. It was found that the depth 
approach was significantly superior to breadth procedures in forwarding 
improvements in spatial orientation aptitude, abilities to formulate 
more sophisticated concepts, and for the control group, mature reactions 
to stress situations. On the other hand, the breadth approach was supe- 
rior, but only for the experimental group, in improving mature reactions 
to stress as measured by our picture behavior test. This latter finding 
does not appear to be as provocative as the former because it occurred 
only within the experimental group; and there does not seem to be a rea- 
sonable explanation for its association with either the experimental 
group or with a breadth approach to organizing art curricula (other than 
the speculative notions spelled out in Chapter IV). 

The findings in support of the depth approach, however, appear to 
cohere with those found in other studies (2, 18) that also report signi- 
ficant changes in perceptual -cognitive behaviors as being more related 
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to a depth oriented art curriculum. 

To these pieces of evidence can be added the self report responses 
provided by our experimental and control group teachers cited in Table 
XIII. These art teachers reported their preferences concerning depth 
versus breadth after their orienting seminar, and after teaching either 
breadth or depth approaches; reports were made at mid-year and at the 
conclusion of the 1967-68 school year. The data in Table XIII clearly 
indicate that, while students would prefer the breadth approach, the 
teachers believe that a depth orientation is best suited to student needs, 
and that they would be most comfortable teaching within a depth framework. 

The implications for art education practices that can be drawn 
from the foregoing findings seem to be quite clear. The evidence for 
asserting the validity of depth over breadth approaches in organizing 
art curricula appears to be growing. The notion that an exploratory cur- 
riculum is best suited to the needs of adolescents needs to be seriously 
questioned. To date, there does not seem to be any evidence experiment- 
ally derived which supports such a position. Our hypothesis stemming 
from the descriptive research on the disadvantaged concerned with depth 
vs. breadth, has been, at least, partially validated. And, without con- 
trary evidence, it would appear to be clear that only a depth art curri- 
culum will begin to eventuate in bringing about important behavioral 

changes. 

Continuing to provide a manipulation-of-a-wide-variety-of-media 
program for the disadvantaged would be an instance of practicing one s 
profession without regard for the findings which have been generated by 
carefully controlled experiments; i.e., teaching without using available 
and reliable information to guide one's decision making. It would not. 
seem to be too imprudent to assert that such a practice can only contri- 
bute to maintaining the status quo; perceptual and cognitive behaviors 
do not change under exploratory conditions. 

Teacher characteristics and student improvement. . The. findings of 
this study suggest that there are many and varied relationships existing 
between student performance on our criterion measures and the art teacher s 
training, experience, ability to conceptualize, and utilization of experi- 
mental inputs. While several of these relationships cannot be easily 
rationalized, there are others which do indeed cohere with common sense, 
and which, further, add to the credence of our hypotheses as well as 
having important implications for the field. 



It appears to be clear that well 
are required if changes are to occur in 
speed and accuracy, and drawing skill, 
alize clearly what they intend to teach 
ing an understanding of art vocabulary 
It is also clear that teachers who are 
improvements in their students tend to 
tion which they have not developed. 



-trained and experienced teachers 
such important behaviors as visual 
Teachers who are able to conceptu- 
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and spatial orientation aptitude, 
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TABLE XIII. THE EXTENT TO WHICH TEACHERS REPORTED A PREFERENCE 
FOR EITHER BREADTH OR DEPTH TEACHING APPROACHES 



Art curriculum: 
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All of these findings add up to the necessity for providing art 
teachers for the disadvantaged who really know their subject and are 
capable of spelling out what they teach. For such teachers, additional 
information and materials are not as important as the fact that they do 
possess both adequate training and background. This conclusion corres- 
ponds with those reported by former Commissioner Howe. He asserts that 
the quality of the teacher bears a strong relationship to student achieve- 
ment; that a good teacher's impact on students appears to be greatest at 
higher grades; and, finally, "teacher quality seems to be significantly 
more important to the disadvantaged boy and girl than to the advantaged 
student" (19:67). Parenthetically, Howe also reports that disadvantaged 
students tend to wind up with the least capable teachers. Our findings 
provide additional evidence for asserting that if changes are to be brought 
about, disadvantaged students must be taught by well -trained, experienced, 
and effective teachers. 

Further implications . In this study, there are several findings 
that appear to be contradictory. For example, the teacher's abilities to 
conceptualize are positively related to student improvements in understand- 
ing art vocabulary and developing spatial orientation aptitude, but nega- 
tively correlated with concept formation aptitude and developing a greater 
concurrence between one's self and ideal images. Therefore, further study 
is required along two lines of inquiry to explicate the sources for, and 
deal with, these and other contradictory findings. 

First, research should be implemented which attempts to establish 
whether or not such relationships do indeed exist. And, second, addi- 
tional investigations need to be launched which manipulate relevant ex- 
perimental variables in the attempt to discover the means to develop some 
valued behaviors without contributing to the attrition of other important 
behaviors. 

Finally, significant improvements gained as a consequence of taking 
a seventh grade art class over one term were limited to one dependent 
variable, visual speed. It is obvious that our attempts at bringing about 
additional improvements were insufficient. However, the findings stemming 
from comparing improvements between and within control and experimental 
art groups provide the basis for making, at leasts an educated guess about 
what types of intervention would be most profitable for disadvantaged 
learners. Based upon this study, the following steps should be taken to 
facilitate greater improvements in appropriate perceptual, cognitive, 
and attitudinal behaviors. 

Art teachers of the disadvantaged should be provided with a one 
year study fellowship and a reasonable material procurement budget. Dur- 
ing their year of study they should: review research materials which in- 
form us about both the nature of disadvantaged learners and the teaching 
strategies which appear to be effective in dealing with them; develop an 
in-depth art curriculum which is behavi orally oriented toward altering 
deficiencies associated with being disadvantaged; and acquire or construct 
visual and verbal materials— charts, reproductions, texts, information 
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sheets, film strips, slides, etc.— that are related to improving important 
and relevant perceptual and cognitive behaviors while also developing 
productive attitudes toward self and society. 

This study has demonstrated that the assumption that art education 
practices are profitable experiences simply because of their concrete, 
non-verbal nature is erroneous. The most salient insight this investi- 
gation provides is that it is the art teacher who is the key to bringing 
about behavioral changes in disadvantaged learners and not art, per se. 
Investing in aiding the teacher to acquire a thorough understanding of 
his subject and the disadvantaged, as well as the competencies and mate- 
rials required to utilize such knowledge, should result in art education 
making a most valuable contribution to the formal education of children 
arid youth who are economically impoverished and socially disadvantaged. 
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CALENDAR OF 



EVENTS DURING THE SIX WEEK O rie ^ATION SEMINAR FOR EXPERIMENTAL 
RonilD TEACHERS. JULY 24 -SEPTEMBER 1, 1967 



A1 



FIRST WEEK - 7/24 - 7/28 



Monday - 



Introduction to Seminar; registration for unit 
credit; review of INFORMATION FOLDERS; discussion 
of All About Art and need for ’'suggestions" and 
examples of art "from scrap; viewing examples of 
reproductions to be used in this study. 



Tuesday - Review of "suggestions" and scrap art items; dis- 
cussion of All Ab out Art prior to its going to 
the printer; discussion of "Information Sheets , 
assigning works/artists to participants. 



Wednesday-General discussion about the disadvantaged learn- 
er (utilizing Metfessel’s summary) and the struc- 
ture of art. 



Thursday- Dr. Florence Diamond - discussion of the Pasadena 
Museum Study, Its outcomes, evaluation and impli- 
cations. 

Friday - Participants engaged In individual research acquir- 
ing data for "Information Sheets". 



SECOND WEEK - 7/31 - 8/4 

Monday - Dr. June King McFee - "The Disadvantaged and Art", 
general discussion. 

Tuesday - Dr. McFee - What are the art needs of the dlsad- 
vantaged? 

Wednesday-Dr. McFee - Speculation over the role of art In 
the education of the disadvantaged. 



Thursday- 



Dlscusslon of McFee’s contribution; Dr. Eugene 
Grigsby In a slide lecture discussed the mani- 
fold manifestations of so-called primitive art. 



Friday - Mr. Ruben Holguin - "The Disadvantaged Mexlcan- 
Amerlcan Student and Art". 



Wednesday-Dr. Barkan - reviewing previous day's discussion 
to achieve clearer understanding of relevant con- 
cepts. 



Thursday- Reviewing Dr. Barkan's contribution; working on 

the revision of semester plans; third Information 
Sheet" due. 



Friday - Participants worked Individually on the plans for 
breadth and depth art curricula. 



SIXTH WEEK - 8/28 - 9/1 

Monday - Discussion of problems related to semester formu- 
lation for breadth and depth curricula. 



Tuesday - Distribution of all testing materials. 

Wednesday-Dr. Ralph Hoepfner, project evaluator, reviewed 
how the tests were to be administered and the 
nature of the teacher’s Involvement. 



Thursday- Review of testing procedures; final semester for- 
mulations due. 

Friday - Review of total project; reactions to semester 
plans; setting up dates for collection of com- 
pleted tests, the distribution of All About Art 
and pre-cut mat boards, and a mid-school year 
meeting; responding to a brief questionnaire con- 
cerning art curricula. 



THIRD WEEK - 8/7 - 8/11 

Monday - Review of Holguin's contribution; discussion of 
first draft of semester plans; first Information 
Sheet" due. 



Tuesday - Mr. Noah Purlfoy - "The Negro and Art, and the 
Utilization of Found Objects". 



Wednesday-Revlew of Purlfoy’s contribution; discussion of 
possible teaching aids. 

Thursday- Distribution of exhibit materials. 

Friday - Field trip to Watts Towers and Watts Sumner Fes 
tlval. 



FOURTH WEEK - 8/14 - 8/18 



Monday - 



Review of visit to Watts; discussion of semester 
plans for breadth and depth art programs; second 
"Information Sheet" due. 



Tuesday - Reviewing of all "Inputs" to date and how they 
might be Incorporated In semester plans. 

Wednesday-Analyzlng possible semester plans concerning the 
educational needs of the disadvantaged, the 
structure of art, and breadth/depth formulations. 

Thursday- Discussion of "The Structure of Art" as eo v |.s 1oned 
# by seven "conceptuallzers" and digested by the 
project director; Initial semester formulations 
for depth and breadth programs due. 

Friday - Discussion of Initial sister plans and "* eds 
for a more formalized definition of breadth and 
depth. 



APPENDICES 



FIFTH WEEK - 8/21 - 8/25 



Monday 



Dr. Manuel Barkan discussed some of the critical 
Issues confronting art education In the sixties; 
In responding to Initial semester formulations, 
Dr. Barkan led a discussion toward a clearer 
definition of "breadth" and "depth". 



Tuesday - Dr. Barkan - finalizing operational definitions 
for breadth-depth curricula; Initiating discus- 
sion concerning a semester plan format that would 
provide a clear understanding of teacher Inten- 
tions and how the "Inputs" of this research proj- 
ect would be utilized. 
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A2 



CONCLUSIONS FROM PREVIOUS RESEARCH FINDINGS WHICH WERE VALIDATED BY THE RESEARCH 
AND EVALUATION CONDUCTED BY THE STAFF OF PROJECT POTENTIAL, 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 



Newton S. Metfessel, Ph . D. 
Principal Investigator 



I. HOME AND FAMILY STRUCTURE 

Children and Youth from the Culture of Poverty. . . 

1. Typically have parents who do not have the language 
skills to enable them to foster their children's lan- 
guage and cognitive development. These children do 
not hear long sentences, or sentences with complex 
grarmatlcal structure, or patterns of sequential sen- 
tences. This affects the development of these chil- 
dren In both receptive and expressive language abili- 
ties. 

2. Typically come from homes where there Is a sparsity of 
objects, such as toys and play materials of different 
colors, sizes and shapes. Generally the home has only 
one of something. Consequently the children receive 
little or no training In the concepts of color ("bring 
me the blue one"), directionality ("bring me the one 
on the left"), position ("bring me the middle one") or 
relative size ("bring me the small one"). 

3. Typically are crippled in language development because 
they do not perceive of the concept that objects have 
names, and, Indeed, that the same object may have dif- 
ferent names. This may be one of the major reasons why 
poor children have later difficulty In coping with In- 
struction In reading. 

4. Typically lack a family environment In which questions 
are asked or answered. Consequently, these children 
do not perceive of adults In general as people from 
whom you ask questions and receive answers, a funda- 
mental postulate on which the school culture Is organ- 
ized. 

5. Are typically disciplined by physical force. In the 
school culture discipline Is Invariably through reason 
(Insight building) or deprivation of privilege. Since 
reason Is generally not used In the poverty home the 
child has had little opportunity to build Insights Into 
the causes and consequences of his own behavior. In 
school settings he reacts to "reason" discomforted. 

6. Typically have little encouragement of their fantasy 
lives. Middle class parents will generally accept a 
child's Imaginary playmate, for example, and may even 
enter Into Imaginary play. The parent from the culture 
of poverty tends to remain neutral and on several occa- 
sions, In the Instance of Imaginary playmates, remon- 
strated their child for "lying." 

7. Typically have parents working at jobs which require 
little education; this frequently gives the child the 
Impression that school Is not particularly Important 
In terms of preparation for life. 

8. Typically have had little or no out-of-school experi- 
ences which are translatable to the school culture. 
Out-of-school resources such as zoos, museums, librar- 
ies ft nd exhibition halls were found to be unfamiliar 
to the majority of the children. Over half, as well, 
had never been to the Pacific Ocean, although It was 
less than twenty-five miles away. 

9. Frequently have parents who are concerned that too much 
formal education may "spoil" their child. Anxiety about 
losing status In the eyes of their growing offspring as 
educational differences are Increased Is a particular 
manifestation of this concern. 

10. Frequently have parents who feel that the family Is 
pre-eminent over school attendance laws. Consequently, 
what Is defined as truancy by the school may be viewed 
as a sign of loyalty by the parents. Also, the observed 
truancy of older brothers and sisters In situations not 
related to family welfare or family well-being contri- 
butes to patterns of poor attendance. 

11. Frequently come from a home environment with such a 
paucity of objects that the child’s conceptual forma- 
tion development Is adversely affected. For the pur- 
pose of the Project Potential research, concepts were 
defined as abstractions from things (concrete objects). 
This demands that a subject have concrete objects on 
which to build abstractions (Identify similarities and 
differences) In order to generalize to new situations. 

12. Frequently come from a home environment with such a 
paucity of objects that their level of curiosity Is 
affected. One develops curiosity, generally, by having 
things to be curious about. Certainly the lack of cur- 
iosity affects both motivational patterns and the de- 
velopment of creative behavior. 



13. Freguently have parents who communicate negative ap- 
praisals of the school establishment because of their 
own difficulties in coping with the school culture. 

By a process of horizontal acculturation In which the 
school goes Into the home the vertical acculturation 
demanded by the school establishment Is facilitated. 

14. Frequently have parents who lack a basic understanding 
of the educative process to such an extent that the 
school Is perceived as a place where "magic" occurs, 
e.g., the child learns to read, write, and spell. One 
of the major benefits of having parental participation 
In school programs, particularly preschool, is the era- 
dication of this belief which occurs In inverse rela- 
tionship to their understanding of the educative pro- 
cess. 

15. Frequently have homes In which the physical environment 
mitigates against the development of listening skills. 
The home Is frequently so noisy that the child learns 
to "tune out". This not only occurs In situations of 
yelling and screaming but also In the general noise 
level Increased In cramped living quarters by such 
things as radio and television. The kind of television 
watched In the homes of the poor has little In It that 
Is translatable to the school culture. 



II. PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS 
Children from the culture of poverty. . . 

16. Typically are characterized by weak ego-development, a 
lack of self-confidence, and a negative self-concept. 
These conflicting feelings about themselves frequently 
result In exaggerated positive and negative attitudes 
towards others. 

17. Typically have great difficulty In handling feelings 
of hostility through the use of words rather than 
force. 

18. Typically have poor judgment because of their meager 
experiences; as they have had little experience In 
making large numbers of small decisions they are un- 
equipped to make larger ones. 

19. Frequently fall because they expect to fall which only 
tends to reinforce their feelings of Inadequacy. 



III. LEARNING CHARACTERISTICS 

20. Typically have a cognitive style which responds more 
to visual and kinesthetic signals than oral or written 
stimuli. 

21. Typically need to see concrete applications of what Is 
learned related to Immediate sensory and topical satis- 
factions. The use of nutrition period as a formal 
learning experience Is of singular Import here. 

22. Typically learn more readily by Inductive than deduc- 
tive approaches. Learning experiences which move from 
the part to the whole rather than from the whole to the 
part are Invariably more successful. 

23. Typically persevere longer In a task when they are en- 
grossed In a single activity. Only one task at a time 
should confront the child. These single experiences 
should be planned, carried out, and evaluated within 

a single day. 

24. Typically have poor attention span. A teacher should 
not give Instructions In sequence, such as, "First we 
do this, and then this, and then this." W<* have found 
these children will typically respond to the last thing 
that they have heard. 

25. Typically have significant gaps In knowledge and uneven 
learning. Teachers have been conditioned that If a 
middle class child knows fact "A" It Is highly probable 
that he will know closely related fact "B". with a 
child from the culture of poverty who knows fact "A" 
you cannot make the same assumption about fact "8". 

26. Frequently end the achievement habit before It has be- 
gun. The cycle of skill mastery which demands that 
successful experiences generate more motivation to per- 
form which In turn guarantees levels of skill sufficient 
to prevent discouragement, and so on, may be easily re- 
versed In direction and end the achievement habit prior 
to Its beginning. One of the major objectives of the 

re-school, consequently, Is the sequential attainment, 
y these children, of success experiences. 
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27. Frequently have had little experience in receiving ap- 
proval for success in a learning task, an assumption 
on which the school culture is organized. Teachers 
should be sensitive to the fact that these children 
frequently perceive praise in context of evaluation 
rather than reward. 

28. Frequently learn less from what they hear than their 
middle class counterparts. 



IV. GENERAL SCHOOL RELATIONSHIPS AND CHARACTERISTICS 

29. Typically are placed at a marked disadvantage in timed 
test situations. Clocks and watches have been charac- 
terized as "middle clas' gods". For children from the 
culture of poverty the concept of the "slow gifted" 

(Riessman, 1962) is tenable from the results of the 
present evaluation. 

30. Typically use a great many words with fair precision, 
but not those words representative of the school cul- 
ture. The child who says, "I'm going to ‘carry* him 
home," Is using a term alien to the school establish- 
ment but well founded in such well known songs as 
"Carry Me Back to Old Vlrginny," and the song line, 

"I looked over Jordan and what did I see, comin* for 
to carry me home." The role of the teacher is to ex- 
plain alternative ways of saying things rather than 
one of rejection of the alien terminology. 

Copyrigiit 1965 by Newton S. Metfessel 
Reproduced with the permission of Dr. Metfessel 



SUMMARY OF STATEMENTS PROVIDED DY VISITING CONSULTANTS, SIX WEEK ORIENTATION SEMINAR 
FOR EXPERIMENTAL GROUP TEACHERS, JULY 24-SEPTEMBER 1, 1967 



DR. FLORENCE DIAMOND , psychologist and evaluator of Pasadena 
Art Museum Study (7/27) 

The Pasadena Art Museum study was based upon the assumption 
that everyone can participate in art experiences, and that Its 
program of free exploration and Individualized instruction was 
appropriate for all students regardless of their social or eco- 
nomic status. 

After participating In the Museum's program over a period of 
approximately nine months significant changes In behavior on 
the part of 24 disadvantaged third graders was limited essen- 
tially to an Increased willingness to cope with problems In 
comparison to a nonparticipating control group. 

Conclusions from this study that have a relevance for the edu- 
cation of the disadvantaged: (1) It appears that the "smorgas- 
bourd" approach Is not appropriate; (2) a highly organized en- 
vironment Is essential to minimize confusion and distractions; 
(3) many appear to bo "stimulus-bound", therefore, they should 
be axpected to want to handle whatever exists within the learn- 
ing environment; and (4) three-dimensional media may be most 
appropriate. 



DR. JUNE KING MCFEE . Head, Institute for Community Art Studios, 
University of Oregon (7/31 - 8/2) 

Art objects can be conceived as culture-carriers, they project 
Images of the culture. 

Doing something about the quality of the visual environment Is 
one of the responsibilities of art education. We need to pre- 
pare future citizens who are visually literate. 

We need to become acquainted with the "central tendency" of cul- 
tural groups; norms for behavior become part of the basis for 
our decision making. 

Many of the disadvantaged are from rural areas and they need to 
learn how to live In an urban environment. A vast array of sym- 
bols needs to be understood; ethnic symbols as well as those 
found In the mass media and fine arts. 

Students need to learn that ART IS THE MEANS Dr WHICH ONE ENHANCES 
THE QUALITY OF HIS LIFE. 

Art forms need to be related to students' Immediate experience. 
Students need a controlled learning environment where opportuni- 
ties for Improvising and elaborating are provided. 

An essential objective of art education Is to facilitate Increased 
Independence of the mass media. 



Art appreciation should be taught within a social context rather 
than an historical context; what Is happening between the child 
and a work of art should be the prime consideration. 

Students need to be encouraged to use their leisure time more 
constructively. 

Students need to be taught directly why they arc in school. 

Students need to acquire a broader conception of the visual arts. 

Students need to understand tho difference between order and 
disorder. 

Students need to learn how to look at the visual aspects of ob- 
jects and not bo limited to conceptual responses to objects. 



DR. EUGENE GRIGSBY, Professor of Art, Arizona State University 
‘ — (C/3) 

Art Is employed In many societies to maintain cultural norms; a 
means of social control. 

In so-called primitive art, the major Influence upon the forming 
of objects was tho physical environment, both visually and mate- 
rially. 

Da Kuba masks wero made from natural materials (seeds, palm fi- 
bers, goat's hair, and leopard skin), and beads and feathers ac- 
quired from traders from the East. 

Although desips appear to be similar from tribe to tribe, mean- 
ings attributed to particular designs might vary widely. 

African forms Influenced many western artists. It was an auspi- 
cious tine for such Influence: Gauguin advocating going back 
to primitive, basic approaches and Cezanne's dicta to seek In 
nature the cube, sphere, etc. 

Nolde and K1 refiner studied African forms In the Dresden Museum. 

Picasso, Vlamlnk, Matisse, and Draque collected African art ex- 
tensively. 



MR. PEUOE N^jfOLfi! > IN , Office of Urban Affairs, Los Angeles City 
Schools (174) 

Teachers should not feel sorry for the disadvantaged. They 
should, rather, display genuine concern for their students by 
challenging then educationally. 
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It is essential to accept all students regardless of their phys- 
ical appearance. 

The teacher needs to expend whatever time and materials required 
to encourage students to participate in the art class. 

Students need to learn that art is not merely fun or play but, 
rather, that it is important work. 



As far as many parents of the disadvantaged are concerned, art 
is of no consequence. They need evidence of what can be accom- 
plished through art (one way is to locate former students who 
have gone on to make a living out of art). Parents and students 
need to realize that Hexican-Americans, as well as others, can 
also be artists. 



Making art meaningful to the disadvantaged— its instrumental 
value, its economic implicationsr-is extremely important. 



A stereotype exists among many art teachers that Mexican-Ameri- 
can children are "naturally good 0 artists. 



Mexican-Americans appear to be of three types: newly arrived, 

second or third generation Americans, and the Viva-Mexicano 
(first and second generation Americans still very much concerned 
with Mexican tradition). Students reflecting these three dif- 
ferent kinds of backgrounds are often found in the same class- 
room. 



MR. NOAH PURIFOY, painter, sculptor associated with The Arte 
Joined for Watts (8/8) 

Through art humans can affirm themselves. 

Creativity is formulating order in our world; learning about 
5,000 years of civilization and expressing reactions to It 
through the use of our sensibilities and intellect. 

Producing art is a means for dispelling anxieties; art provides 
something to "grow-up behind" (what one produces is in exten- 
sion of himself). 

Junk art - art is anything put together to create order. Using 
materials that other human beings have used and discarded is an 
activity which relates most to man because the medium Itself has 
been used for some human function. Junk needs to be transformed 
so that a statement Is made that goes beyond what the junk ob- 
ject Itself represents. 

We need to know what particular art activities mean to the 
child. 



The goal of the teacher: To help students discover how percep- 
tions of events In their own lives can serve as a source for 
expression. 

Students need models they approve of who are also involved in 
the arts in some way. 

The content of teaching is directing attention to events and ob- 
jects that can be utilized as sources for expression. The child 
needs to be moved from a concern with immediate and intimate 
events and objects to those events and objects in art which are 
implicitly related to his experiences. 

Teacher activities: Directing attention, encouraging perception, 
talking about the kinds of visual data that are embedded with 
an event or object that can be verbalized, e.g., dealing with 
different line qualities, thick/thin, size, etc. 

In the student-teacher dialogue, teacher's words serve as cues 
to perception and understanding. 

Teachers need to know and get their students to know how to 
study Ideas visually and I;ow artists study ideas visually. 

Alernative possibilities need to bb attended to: By shifting 
perspective (fragment versus whole, eliminating cr embellishing 
detail), or by trying out something another artist has used, or 
by starting all over again. 

The teaching plan can be conceptualized as follows: What do 
you want to accomplish In terms of the subject and In relation 
to the needs of the disadvantaged? What concepts are most rele- 
vant to these objectives? What will the teacher do and what 
will students do toward accomplishing these object. ves? What 
kinds of teaching materlals-art media, reproductions, film, 
etc. -are required to aid in achieving objectives? 



DR. MANUEL BARKAN, Professor of Art Education, The Ohio Stata 
University (8/21 - 8/23) 

Theorizing In art education has changed radically in the past 
ten years. We naid to maka more sanse out of what goes on un- 
der the heading of art aducatlon. Objectives, means, and out- 
comes need to be clarified. 

This experiment Is concerned with examining (1) the means of 
teaching— Inquiring Into two alternative approaches, explora- 
tory and concentrated art curricula, and (2) the outcomes of 
teaching as they affect socially and economically disadvantaged 
learners. 

Hopefully, this experiment will provide clues and guides for 
teachers and other researchers. This Is a period when we need 
fresh approaches to problems. Art education up until the late 
50's was dominated oy dogma. Today, we require a more thorough 
understanding of what we are trying to accomplish. 

"Art activity" can be construed as making art, or talking or 
reading about art, or examining works of art. 

Every work of art appears to possess tha following qualities: 

Attention to a subject 3 (portrait, nude, forest, etc.) 
or attention to a theme (Guernica) 
or attention to an Idea about visual structure (Mondrian). 
Executed In some medium which Is utilized 
In some way (the forming process). 

Assumes a particular icm (sculpture, ceramics, 
painting) or a combination of forms (painted 
sculpture, etc.) 

Expresses some kind of a style or cultural 
Idiom. 

"Art has miny faces", It Is form, space, symbol, ityth, Illusion, 
reality, emotion, expression, and ccxmwnl cation. 

Different kinds of relationships exist, e.g*, 
form/subject, form/symbol, ana form/medium. 
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SUMMARY OF RESPONSES TO A QUESTIONNAIRE ON THE STRUCTURE OF ART 
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The following Is the project director's Interpretation of 
responses to a series of questions organized to more clear- 
1 y establish the nature of the structure of art. Respon- 
dents were contacted by mall and Interviewed personally; 
they were asked to formulate their conception of the struc- 
ture of art, and answer several related questions. The 
respondents are listed below In the order In which their 
responses were received. 

Dr. Eugene F. Kaelln 
Associate Professor of Philosophy 
Florida State University 

Dr. Hale Woodruff 

Professor of Art and Art Education 

New York University 

Dr. Warren Anderson 
Associate Professor of Art 
University of Arizona 

Hy Farber, Graphic Designer (taped interview) 

Director, Hy Farber Associates 
Los Angeles 

Harold Cohen, Educational Director 
Institute for Behavioral Research, Inc. 

Silver Springs, Maryland 

Hudson Roysher, Craftsman (taped Interview) 

Professor of Art 

California State College at Los Angeles 

Noah Purlfoy, Artist, and Director (taped Interview) 

The Arts for Watts Exhibit 
Los Angeles 

The responses of these conceptual Izers will serve as part 
of the materials used to orient seventh grade art teachers 
who will be conducting experimental programs for disadvan- 
taged learners during the 1967-68 school year. The ques- 
tions and responses, as digested and Interpreted by the 
project director, follow. It should be noted that each 
respondent did not answer every question and that the last 
two questions were asked of only those conceptualizes who 
are practicing artists. 

I. How would you define the phrase, Structure of Art? 

Kaelln - The structure of art should be conceived 
as a communicative process Including the 
artist, his work, and an appreciative au- 
dience (emphasis Is upon perception of the 
character of media to develop more meaning- 
ful appreciation). 

Woodruff-Ordering the aesthetic elements of color, 
form, space, value, and line Into a visual 
whole which expresses the unique aim, Idea, 
or Intent of tne Individual artist. 

Anderson-Constructive human endeavor that shapes 
means to ends through the manipulation of 
a medium that culminates In some unique 
form. 

Farber - Ordering the visual elements In terms of 
the requirements of assignments and tho 
nature of reproduction processes. 

Cohen - The systematic, objectlflable means of crc^ 
atlng a subjective response (to experience), 

Roysher- An Individual view of how form Is organized, 
but with a primary concirn for understanding 
the materials to be employed. 

Purlfoy- The creative application of skills and 
knowledge In the production of objects 
that are assigned the term "art". 



II, What concepts related to this structure do you be- 
lieve are most fundamental or basic? 

Kaelln - The work of art (the organized sensuous 
properties; the represented Ideas and Im- 
ages; the relationship between sensuous 
properties and represented Ideas and 1m- 
ages, referred to as total expressiveness) 
and the context of total 
This context Ys — composed of cHscriminanTe 
elements which are related. Significance 
of the context: the felt quality of the 
fundamental relationships existing between 
the elements* 



Woodruff-Structure Is determined by the aim of the art- 
ist, It grows out of his purpose. This Is an 
age of highly personal and Individual types 
of conceptualization In art. Knowledge of how 
the visual elements function; e.g., color in- 
tensity, Identifying qualities of space, val- 
ue, etc. 

Anderson-That art (1) Is constructive, (2) possesses 
cultivated, expressive and clarified content , 

(3) evolves through a medium , and (4) culmi- 
nates In a unique form. 

Farber - Knowledge of the consumer, the market place, 
and the requirements imposed by particular re- 
production processes, how the product Is to be 
seen or sold; viewing time available. 

Cohen - Experiencing natural phenomena and being able 
to describe functionally the existing reality; 
observation, recording, and analysis. 

Roysher- Material/form relationships; tne Imposition of 
materials upon scale; form/function relation- 
ships; part/whole relationships; consciousness 
of the past. 

Purlfoy- For a thing to be art, It must be done for It- 
self. Creativity Is the act. Art is something 
that someone besides the artist approves of and 
calls "art". 



III. What concepts related to this struct jre do you believe 

to be unique to particular branches of the visual arts? 

Kaelln - Painting ? color as form, the presentation of 
space as a relation between color patches. 
Sculpture: real space line as Intersection of 
planes, relationship of masses; negative space, 
a balance of tensions between bumps and holes. 
Drawing : the ambiguity of a line, line as con- 
t our, quality, the trace of movement, represen- 
ted space. Architecture: organization of mas- 
ses with liveable negative space; the object 
as synthesis of outside and Inside; living 
function most Important element. Crafts : syn- 
thesis of form and function; subservience of 
"decoration" to the successfully functioning 
form. Art History : time nothing to do with 
determining the excellence of a work of art; 
proper function to locate, preserve, and cat- 
alogue the facts of art. 

Woodruff- Painting : color as It axlsts with Its concom- 
itant elements of space, shape, value and tex- 
ture. Crafts : material of primary Importance, 
often dictates form or use of object; destined 
for some practical, decorative or ornamental 
use. Art History ? understanding the function 
of the aesthetic elements In historical works. 

Anderson-Pajntlng: tho exploration of space within the 

confines of a format, ranging In style from 
"pictorial" (Illusory) to "pure" (arrangement 
of visual elements for their own worth). Sculp- 
ture : more neoulous space, exists as an actual 
volume, dependent upon tho effects of light, 
which alters Its appearance. Architecture : 
dependent upon a well articulated, premeditated 
plan, which Is concerned with many external con- 
siderations (climate, terrain, purpose, cost, 
available materials, etc.); starting from whole 
(plan), moving from parts to whole (completed 
form) which cannot be viewed In Its entirety; 
a time as well as a space art; can contain oth- 
er forms of art (a form within a form). C rafts, : 
more evidence of form than content; lack of in- 
tended content but frequently convey much about 
artist and his times; more reliant upon the In- 
herent properties of the medium. 



IV. What activities do you believe are of greatest Impor- 
tance In developing awareness and understanding of the 
structure of art7 

Kaelln - Being open to the Influences of the environ- 
ment; responding to the qualities of objects 
as perceived. Experimenting with materials 
and gaining technical control over them to 
Imaginatively ofder their qualities. 

Woodruff-Three-dimensional construction utilizing var- 
ious materials (clay, wood, paper, wire, etc.) 
to be followed by two-dimensional experiences. 
Seeking to achieve structural unity so that a 
thematic statement is formulated and achieved. 
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Anderson -Visual perceptual learning: recognition of 

the visual qualities In our environment as non- 
verbal communication; comparing visual with 
other art forms; understanding past-present 
roles of artists In our own and other cultures; 
recognition of a variety of content and styles; 
awareness of visual qualities In natural forms. 
Learning art-related behaviors: cultivation of 
the capacity for an aesthetic response; exami- 
nation of opinions and values as a basis for 
art judgment; Intutlve development of resource- 
fulness and Imagination; responding uniquely 
to art experiences. Visual organization lear- 
ning: arranging the visual elements In rela- 
tion to principles; being familiar with a vari- 
ety of media and processes; experimentation 
with only one medium; visual expression of Ideas, 
attitudes, and feelings; developing a sensiti- 
vity to the unique demands of each art form. 

Farber - Overcoming stereotypes as to what constitutes 
art. Understanding that the fine applied arts 
are reciprocal Influences on each other. View 
good contemporary design In architecture, fur- 
niture, and In the field of communication. 

Cohen - Being confronted with stimuli that are con- 
stantly changing, and which need to be re- 
corded, evaluated, and analyzed. 

Roysher- Learning how various materials are fastened 
one to another, and how various structures 
are constructed. 



V. What sequence of learning experiences, from the least 
iO the most complex, would you prescribe to enable 
learners to acquire an understanding of structure of 
art? 

Kaelln - Learning to respond to qualities In works, 

rather than historical data; learning to make 
surface discriminations (color-lint, non-ob- 
jective works, comparisons with other art 
forms); conceptualizing the relation of objects 
seen as ideas (this must be divorced from the 
significance of the surface used to present 
the idea or object); abstraction, or the recog- 
nition of theme attributable to artist's manner 
of constructing the surface. 

Woodruff-lnltlally Identify with material that can be 
most directly manipulated by the students 
through touching and weighing. It Is more Im- 
portant to "sequence” concepts than activities. 

Anderson-Nature of sequence dependent upon the particu- 
lar group of learners. It Is more Important 
to be concerned about the relationships, between 
parts (media, content, style, elements, and 
principles), to the whole (uniqueness of form), 
and the function of the constructive act to 
culture In general. 

Farber - Dealing with the fundamentals of design and 
how to use the tools of the designer (draw- 
ing pen, Ink, compass, transfer types, etc.); 
learning about the mechanical processes, such 
as typography; learning how to draw represen- 
tational^ Is very wortnwhlle; knowing about 
contemporary culture, ranging from visual forms 
to economic conditions. 

Roysher- Start with simple materials such as clay and 
daal with basic approaches, e.g., working In 
hollow forms. Modeling should come before 
carving. 



VI. A.r« there certain works that you Identify as being of 

singular Importance to the evolution of the visual arts? 

Kaelln - The significance of a work of art represents 
the discovery of perceptual quality on the 
part of a person manipulating materials, which 
Is then communicated to others who are open to 
the Influence of their environments. The prop- 
er aesthetic concepts are more Important than 
knowing the history surrounding "masterworks" 
of art. 

Woodruff-It Is Important to Interact with original works, 
but no particular works need be singled out 
for special emphasis In the context of this 
project. 

Anderson-Exemplars of aesthetic forms should be sought 
out In one's own environment, ranging In sig- 
nificance from examples of city planning to 
examples of ceramics and metalwork. 

Farber - Because the field of graphic design Is so new, 
and many thousands of pieces of work have been 
produced, people rather than works serve as 
exemplars In this field: Eric Nletzche, Will 
Burton, Paul Rand, Lester Beale, Saul Bass, 
and Leo Leonnl, for example. 

Cohen - “If you can teach young people to see the uni- 
verse through a complete Investigation of their 
human counterpart. . .and. . .the universal 
ecology which supports them, both natural and 
man made, then you create a human being who is 
capable of understanding the structure of art. 



VII. What art the sources for your expressive works? 

Roysher- Nature Is a basic source of information and 
Inspiration. Medieval forms produced by peo- 
ple who were directly connected with thtlr ma- 
terials are also a source of stimulation. 

Purlfoy- I produce art to dispel my own anxieties, for 
I am guilty for not making the world ' , bettQr , . 
I must Justify n\y existence through being pro- 
ductive; I make an object I can see, and "grow 
up behind”. Social protest and good and bad 
art are also motivators. The reactions of 
people to me and what I produce are Important 
sources. 



VIII. How do you function as your own critic? 

Farber - Deadlines are an Important variable affecting 
the nature of self-criticism, as are the re- 
quirements of the client, the market place, 
and the processes of reproduction. The compul- 
sion to always produce something different also 
enters Into the evaluation of my works. 

Roysher- Analysis based upon how well the object creatQd 
will function physically, Hturglcally, and 
aesthetically. 

Purlfoy- Elapsed time Is a most Important variable; an 
Incubation period makes It possible to be more 
objective. By working on several pieces at 
one time, I can let Vifiat Is happening on one 
of them provide Insights Into another. 
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A LISTING OF QUESTIONS TAKEN FROM THE EXPERIMENTAL TEXT, ALL ABOUT ABT 



I. What Is Art? 

], What Is meant by the ^ord VISION? 

2. How do the tools and materials used by artists 
make a difference In the way an art object looks? 

3. What Is meant by the word COMMUNICATION? 

4. What happens to you when you are REACTING to an 

art object? . . J . _ 

5. When Is a useful object also an art object? 

6. What does art have to do with our BASIC NEEDS? 

7. What Is meant by the words MASS MEDIA? 

8. Where do we find art objects that are very old 
and very valuable? 

9. Why are art objects that we cannot use still val- 
uable to us? . . 

10. What Is the main difference between painting and 
sculpture? 



II. 



Who Makes Art? . „ , 

What are some of the thlnqs done by artists called 



2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 



10 . 



designers? 

What do designers need to know about when they 
are planning a functional object? 

What Is the artist called who also makes the art 
objects which he designs? 

What are some of the purposes for which craftsmen 



make objects? 

When can a photographer also be called an artist? 
What does a photographer use to produce art? 

How does an artist TRANSFORM junk Into art? 
Sculptors are artists who work with what kinds 
of materials? 

How many things you see every day can you name 
that were planned by people who might be called 
artists? 

Why can designers, craftsmen, photographers, and 
people who make things out of junk be called 
artists? 



III. 



What 

1 . 

2 . 



3. 

4. 



5 . 



\re the Sources for Art? 

dhat Is meant by the word CULTURE? 

rfhy do art works made by artists In different 

parts of the world look different? 



What Is a LANDSCAPE? , , 

In what ways can the materials used by the artist 
act as a source for his Ideas? 

What Is the word used to describe art that uses 
as Its subject what appears to be Impossible? 



6. What Is the art called that uses dreams for Its 

source of Ideas? 

7. Why Is art Itself the most Important source for 
the artist's Ideas? 

8. How do functional needs Influence what will be 
made by artists called designers and craftsmen? 

9. in what ways can art from other cultures affect 
the art of our culture? 

IV. Why Is Art Important to You? 

1. What Is there In an art object that dies not 
appear In a non-art object? 

2. Wnat happens If you only look at an art object 
and do not study It? 

3. Why must you concentrate on an art object? 

4. What are some of the differences between visual 
order and visual confusion? 

5. Why Is It Important to live In a visual environ- 
ment that Is well organized? 

6. Can you name several things or places In your 
own neighborhood that are well organized? 

7. Why should you learn how to make art? 

8. What three kinds of art objects would It be pos- 
sible for you to make? 

9. How Is It possible to make art out of scrap mat- 
erials? 

10. What Is the most Important thing to think about 
as you are making an art object? 

V. Why Is Art Important to Society? 

1. What can be learned about the past by looking 
at objects called art? 

2. Why Is It Important to know about the past? 

3. How can art objects you have made In tre past 
help you to Improve what you will make today? 

4. How does art make It possible for you to share 
experiences with other people? 

5. Why is It Important for people to have many ex- 
periences that arc the same? 

6. What can you learn from the art objects made by 
people who are very different from ourselves? 

7. Why Is It Important to understand the art made 
by people from other cultures? 

8. What does the term CREATIVE mean? 

9. Why are ORIGINAL works of art Important to soc- 
iety? 

10. Where and how can you find art? 
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FORMAT AND EXAMPLES OF INFORMATION SHEETS PRODUCED BY EXPERIMENTAL 
GROUP TEACHERS TO BE USED WITH THE REPRODUCTIONS PROVIDED FOR THIS STUDY 



Format for Teacher Information Sheets 

All Information Sheets should Include the following data: 

I. The title of the work and year In which It was made; the 

name of tno artist ano tne year ot nls blrtn and dtsti*. 

II# Something about the particular work's formal qualities; 

l.e,, how the visual elements appear to be ordered to 
achieve those qualities which are characteristic of the 
work. 

III. Information about the social milieu In which the work and 
Its creator existed. 

IV. Some biographical data about the artist. 

V. Bibliography (the sources of your Information). 

VI. Five questions about the particular work, phrased In stu- 
dent language. 



Sample Information Sheet— No. 6 
Sheep, Franz Marc, 1880-1916 

This picture Is restless and dynamic, pregnant with meaning. We 
see space Illuminated by color and light; there tre Imbedded con- 
crete symbols, which assemble Into shapes that reflect the appear- 
ance of the animal. We see the symbol of the animal appear In * 
blue, because the expression demands such spiritual resplendence. 
The blue becomes a spiritual link to the sign of heaven, a cathe- 
dral of creature forms In the great sweep of the world. T he 
highly personal styles of Marc are derived from Fauvlsm and 
Cubism, and from Negro and post-impressionist art. 

Marc desired to crawl Into the bosom of nature In that the early 
part of his development was accompanied by an attempt to place 
man In the environment of nature. Here we recognize quite clearly 
a reflection of Franz Marc's final, highly romantic Intention, 
what he called the "underlying mystical design of the world", 
felt and reflected In man. What Franz Marc meant by that can 
be seen In his paintings. Their great theme Is animals, for In 
Mare's vision, the entire life and being of animals seemed to be 
part of an existing natural order. 

Corn In Munich In 1880, Marc attended the Munich Academy of Art 
In 1900. In 1902-1903 he travelled In Italy and Paris, and 
stayed In Paris until 1907. In Munich 1n^ 1910, he met Macke 
and Kandinsky, the founder of Der Blaue Reiter, with whom he 
edited the yearbook of that name In 1912. Friendship with 
Robert Delaunay began at that time, who Influenced Marc In 
the use of color. Franz Marc was killed In World War I, at 
Verdun In 1916. 

Bibliography 

Haftmann* Hentzen and Lleberman, Gerrm Art of the TiMtieth 
Century t Museum of Modern Art, New York. 1957. 

Cheney, $., A to World Vdetory of Art , The Viking Press, New 
York, 1956. 

Questions 

1. What stands out very clearly In this painting? 

2. Why could you describe this painting as a spiritual p*ctur«? 

3. How has the artist combined artistic beauty with usefulness? 

4. Does the use of rni cr nave an effect on the designs In the 
painting? 

5. Which colors help you determine the shape and form of objects? 



Sample Information Sheet— No. 28 
The Lovers, 1923, Pablo Picasso, 1881- 

Thls period In Picasso's life exhibits the artist's ambivalence 
toward the classical traditions In which he was educated. In 
the 1920s he spent much time with exi loratlons Into his later 
Cubism, and also experimented with Urge volumetric sculptural 
forms In paintings of the figure. This painting was created In 
the calm which followed World War I and the explosions of the 
first Cubist paintings. The artist had previously utilized 
African art and the classical tradition; however, this Is Picas- 
so's own classicism, not by any means a copy. From these two 
art forms, the artist had learned generalization by the reduc- 
tion of detail, and the beauty of the human form In Its linear 
aspect and In Its volumetric relationships. The Lovers has the 
quality of a painting of a sculpture, Its figures are large, 
serene and contained. His articulate line does not surround 
and Imprison the figures but tells of the body's structure and 
facial expression. These rhythmic delineations make one focus 
on the painting's spatial relationships, allusions to depth and 
mood. The figures have the costume end wistful Isolated Iden- 
tity of the Blue and Rose period circus performers. The colors 
have the transparent quality of watercolor rather than the sub- 
stance of oils, which lends to the distant atmosphere. The ar- 
eas of colors are well designed and form large, autonomous but 
Integrated masses. The painting moves through a circular color 
wheel, red, violet, blue, green, yellow, with only a small unob- 



vlous orange. These colors are high-keyed In value and yet 
still contrast with the high modulations of the flesh-tones. 

While the gestures have a winding rhythm the painting .Is based 
on a strong composition; the exterior lines of the figures form 
an overall triangle set against the classical horizontal and ver- 
tical grid pattern. Tic tilt of her head Is balanced by the ver* 
tlcal behind her and the angle of his Is accentuated by the color- 
division diagonal behlid. These gestures return the viewer's 
eyes to the entwined trasses and do not lead them from the Inti- 
macy and tenderness 1r the pose. 

Picasso, born In Malaja, Spain, was the son of an art teacher. 

He made his first drawings at 10 and held his first exhibit at 
16. He studied academically (drawing from casts, etc.) In Bar- 
celona and Madrid. ?n Paris at 19 he studied at the Louvre the 
works of Van Gogh, Toulouse-Lautrec, Vuillard, Degas, Renoir and 
the Impressionists. He became acquainted with poets, painters, 
and Intellectuals. At 26 he was exploring Cubism; the Metamor- 
phoses of Ovid and other classical themes followed as subjects 
of Illustration. Incensed at the ruthless bombing of the Basque 
city of Guernica he produced a mural ranking with the timeless 
horror of Goya. At odds with the Franco government after World 
War II he moved to Vallaurls In France. Since then his explora- 
tion continues Into a "curvilinear cubism" and a brighter pal- 
ette. He continues to be one of history's most prolific and 
stimulating artists. 

Bibliography , 

Rowland, Benjamlr, The claeeioal Tradition in Weetem Art t Har- 
vard University Press, 1963. 

Janson, H. W,, liletory of Art , Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 

1964. 

Questions 

1. Why do the colors fit the mood of this picture? Is this a 
quiet and »jentle painting? 

2. Are these people concerned with others or only each other* 

3. Which parts of the picture are the most "clear"; why? 

4. Do you think Picasso drew these people from real life or 
from memory? 

5. Do these people wear our everyday clothes? What kind of 
people are they? 



Sample Information Sheet— No. 24 

The Flower Vendor, V935, Diego Rivera, 1886-1957 

Diego Rivera's paintings reflect the Mexico he loved, their trop- 
ical colors and bright-lighted outsize forms containing the sunny, 
strong, yet often pathetic history of that country, "this wretched 
vet exuberant land," as he termed It. The Flower Vendor, also 
known as The Flower Carrier In Xochlmllco, expresses this as well 
as any single painting he did. An oil tempera on gesso panel, 
the colors vibrate with the sun, and the peasant, done In Rivera's 
typical large, bold, forms, shows the strength of the peasant, 
under an almost Impossible load of flowers. On the surface al- 
most childishly simple, or simplistic, it can be seen, upon ex- 
amination, to be the work of a sophisticated and Intelligent art- 
ist, who makes the center of the message fall where he wants It 
to fall. The strong diagonal line formed by the cloth strapped 
around the basket and carried through the shawl of the woman 
serve to tie man, basket, and woman together. This same diagonal 
Is part of the severe contrast made by the counter line of the 
man's back and the dark basket, versus the light shirt. These 
counter-linear movements and value differences are reinforced 
by the thrust of the man's arms; ell of these qualities focusing 
our attention upon the man and his Impossible burden. 

Tho artist Diego Rivera was a complex and controversial man, 
childlike In many aspects, but deeply sensitive and alive to 
everything which surrounded him. His paintings and murals range 
from the shallow propagandists work he sometimes did for the 
Communist Party, to magnificent and moving epics about his peo- 
ple, such as the Immense mural on the walls of the National Pal- 
ace of Mexico. His life ranged from the apex of lionized accep- 
tance by both the people and the government of Mexico, to ostra- 
cism and despair, when his works offended, usually through his 
outspoken atheism. He married four tlmas, and was often the cen- 
ter of romantic scandals, yet all of tho women who dealt with 
him declared him to be the most Important figure In their lives, 
bringing a great sense of wonder and excitement about the world 
to all who knew him, 

Rivera was born In Guanajuato, Mexico, In 1886, of respected and 
comparatively prosperous parents, and was well educated, study- 
ing at the School of Fine Arts In Mexico City, and In various 
schools and studios In Europe, from 1907 to 1909, and again from 
1912 to 1921, most of the time on Mexican government fellowships. 
His talent was recognized early, and was encouraged by his par- 
ents. He was always able to sell what he painted, and he paint- 
ed proliflcally, but casual and excessive spending often kept 
him In near-poverty. His first wife. In common-law, was Ange- 
lina Beloff, a Russian emigre to Paris, who Introduced him to 
many Russian artists, and reestablished his Inherited and life- 
long liberalism In politics. 

In Paris, he met and worked with all the major artists of the 
time, being particularly Influenced by the work of Cezanne and 
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Picasso. He adopted and altered Cubism Into his own style, then 
moved on to a more expresslonlstlc painting, shortly before he 
left Paris. Upon his return to Mexico, his final major change 
In style was formed from a re-adoption of traditional Mexican 
styles, joined with what he had learned In Europe. When he 
moved from painting to murals, size also became a major factor 
In his work. In Mexico he married Guadalupe Marin, his model, 
later divorced her and married Frida Kahlo. 

Rivera joined the Communist Party In 1922, and was expelled as 
a "devlatlonlst" In 1929. In 1931 he began the series of para- 
doxical paintings and murals for various American millionaires, 
Including Dwight Morrow and Nelson Rockefeller. He painted a 
wall In the San Francisco Stock Exchange, the Detroit Institute 
for the Arts, and throe walls on the facade of the RCA building 
In New York. All created areat controversy because of their 
socialist content, and In 1934 the murals on the RCA building 
were sandblasted away. 

These controversies cost him public favor, until 1943 when the 
Mexican government officially recognized him as one of her great- 
est artists and created a monumental 50-year retrospective exhi- 
bition. From then until his death he worked on the magnificent 
National Palace murals, sometimes In company with Jose Clemente 
Orozco and David Sequleros, who with him formed what Is sometimes 
called "The Giant Three" of Mexican artists. After Frida Kahlo 4 s 
death In 1951, he married Emma Hurtado In 1955. He died In 1957 
at the age of seventy-one. 
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Questions 

1. What are the people In this painting doing? 

2. How has dark and light contrast been used to get us to pay 
attention to what the people are doing? 

3. What do you think about when you look at the man's hands? 

4. Where do you find the roughest texture In this painting? 

5. How does the color In this painting help to communicate the 
artist's message? 



FORMAT AND EXAMPLES OF SEMESTER PLANS DEVELOPED BY TEACHERS OF EXPERIMENTAL 
AND CONTROL GROUPS 



An Example of Experimental Group Teacher's Depth plan (Given Highest Rating by Two Judges) 



Teacher School^ Breadth Dept h_x Wtek(s) No. 12 1/2-14 





CONCEPTS 


OBJECTIVES 


aCTTvTTTK — 


— TEXChTTOT MATERIALS' 




Teacher 


Student 


lOois/Mtdia 


Ttxf/Rtpr. 








Figure Drawing ixerclsaa 










Gesture drawing a a a 
method to record a 
figure in action, and 
ae a valuable drawing 
exerciaa. 


Learning about ges- 
ture technique in 
drawing, and being 
able to uee it to 
capture the feeling 
of movement in an 
action poee. 


(confc.) - 

(4) Drawing the figure m 
action poaes (boxing, run* 
ning, etc.) . 


Making a earlee of draw- 
ings of action posse, 
using quick gesture 
technique. 


10x24 News- 
print 

Slack crayon* 




% 

Ut 

l 

1 


The use of value (ahad* 
ow) to achieve the ap- 
pear an c# of volume in 
the figure. 


Under eta r.ding the im- 
portance of being 
able to use differ- 
ences in value to 
create the feeling 
of voluaw. 


(5) Demonstrating how to 
draw a model, a tending and 
holding a la a a ball bat. 
Deatcnatrate the ue of 
value to create the ap- 
pearance of volume. 


Drawing the figure with 
the base ball bat. Ap- 
plying what they learned 
about how to achieve cor- 
rect proportions and the 
appearance of volume. 


12x10 Manila 
paper 

Black crayon* 


Base ball 

bat 

Text 5 4°D9 
Kepr. 117, 
3D, 39 
and 3D. 


K 


application of praviGu* 
learning about figure 
drawing to several 
different pceea. 

■ «** a 


Remembering previous 
learning relative to 
drawing the figure, 
and being able to ap- 
ply it to drawings of 
the figure in several 
different posse. 


(Cl Allowing students to 
make drawing* of eeveral 
other pease relate* to 
their own activities and 
interests. 


Making eeveral drawings 
of interesting poeee, 
using student modeli. 






B 

Ul 

e 

i 

CO 


figure drawing can be 
an important activity 
for learnlnga associa- 
ted witn development 
of mastery in (1) eye- 
hand coordination, (2) 
visual perception or 
discrimination, and (3) 
spatial concept s«® 
their meanings and 
relationships. 


Providing, through 
figure drawing, ex- 
periences that will 
foster growth in the 
areas of eye-hand to* 
ordination, vlaual 
perception, and spa* 3 
tlal relationship 
perception. 


Discussing the importance 
of being able to coordi- 
nate one's hands and ayes 
in drawl r.gi i.t., to look 
carefully at what is to be 
drawn, and then drawing it 
The atudents will receive 
practice in eye^hand coor c 
dination through tha vari- 
ous drawings of models m 
different poses. These 
experiences will also de=» 
velop visual perception 
and ability to see and un* 
daratand spatial concepts 
and relationships. 


listening and understand 
ding the meaning of the 
concept "eye-hand cGGrdi* 
ration". Realising ita 
importance in drawing and 
•in Gther activities as 
well. Practicing drawing 
ar.d imprv 'm.g in eye-hand 
coordination as well as 
in visual ard spatial 
perception 




# 
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An Example of Experimental Group Teacher's Exploratory Plan (Given Lowest Rating by Two Judges) 





Teacher 


School 




Breadth X Depth Week(s) No. 7 & 8 






SEMESTER PLAN ' 




CONCEPTS 




ACTIVITIES 


TEACHING MATERIALS . 




OBJECTIVES 


Teacher 


Student 


Tools/Media 


Text/Repr. 




Explaining media 


To better understand 


Showing students how to 


Making a chart, exper- 


12x18 manila 


Reprd. Marc 




makes it possible to 


painting, the nature 


make a color chart, asking 


iencing the primary 


brush 


Audio-Visual 




learn of its varied 


and value of color. 


them to discover other 


and secondary colors. 


watercolors 


color wheel 




possibilities. 




possible ways of making 


Try to decide about 












color. 


colors you like and 














why. Why they make 














you look good. 










To help students bet- 


Demonstrating how to draw 


Drawing a picture of 


9^12 manila 


Text pg. 60- 






ter understand figure 


a house from memory and 


your front house from 


pencil 


61 


£ 




drawing, the impor- 


compare, see what was 


memory. Check and see 










tance of it, concepts 


left out. 


how much you left out. 






Ll. 

0 




and methods related 










LU 




to it. The concept 










os 

ZD 




of space and volume 




A 






h- 

o 




and how this can be 










ID 

os 




realized through sim- 










1— 

OQ 




ple geometric form 










LU 

m 

h- 




and shapes. 












Art is a verbal ex- 


To help students or- 


Requesting students to 


Assuming assigned 


pencil 


Text 62-63 


LO 


pression and commu- 


ganize the visual -ele- 


spend 15 to 1 hr. in a 


responsibilities. 


9x12 manila 


Repro. Totem 


LU 


nication. 


ments so what they 


room all messed up arrang- 




crayons 


Pole 


zi 




have to say is easily 


ing things together. Re- 




watercolors 




h- 




understood. 


port to class. Draw a 




brush 




"21 

LU 






sketch of confusion, and 




ruler 




I D 






re-draw a sketch of order. 








1 — • 
</) 






Paint. 









An Example of Control Group Teacher's Exploratory Plan (Given Highest Rating by Two Judges) 



Teacher School Depth Breadth X 



SEMESTER PLAN 



MEEK 


OBJECTIVES 


ACTIVITIES 


TEACHING MATERIALS 


NO. 


Teacher 


- - - Student 


Media/Tools 


Ref/Repr 


2 

and 

3 


To explore more fully the study of 
lettering, particularly spacing and 
style. 


Demonstrating and showing 
examples of lettering 
used in graphic art (espe- 
cially advertising) stres- 
sing style as it relates 
to the message. 


Participating in dis- 
cussion with teacher. 
Bringing in examples 
(magazine) of letter- 
ing which help to con- 
vey a message. 


Rulers 

Pencils 

Erasers 

12 H xl8” manila 
18"x22" tag 
board 


Good adver- 
tising exam- 
ples from 
magazines. 




To produce an art portfolio for stu- 
dent work with the students name on 
the front. 


Demonstrating basic block 
lettering, spacing and 
lay-out techniques. 


Practicing basic block 
lettering and spacing 
(alphabet ar.d full 
name) . 




Lettering 
charts illus- 
trating dif* 
ferent 
styles of 
lettering. 






Giving individual help 
with different styles of 
lettering. 


Folding large tagboard 
and sketching name on 
front. 




Well-de- 

signed 

posters. 








Using colored pencil 
or ink to complete 
lettering. 


India ink 
Ink pens 
Colored pencils 





An Example of Control Group Teacher's Depth Plan (Given Lowest Rating by Two Judges) 





Teacher 


School 


Depth X Breadth 








— SEMESTER fTOT ‘ 








WEEK 


nniPTTTVPQ 


ACTIVITIES 


TEACHING MATERIALS 


NO. 


UDuLu l 1 VLj 


Teachen. 


Student 


Media/Tools 


Ref/ReDr 


5 


To see how work of art car. be presented 


Discusses the possibili- 


Listens duscuss. Tries 


Paper, paint, 


Assign: show 




by varying the stress on elements em- 


ties of different presen- 


• various approaches to 


clay, wood 


art object in 




ployed. 

S,howi Variation in line: shape, 

color, value, texture, movement, 
pattern. 


tations and what happens 
to interpretation. 


visual presentation. 
Evaluates what happened 
with assignment. 


Wire 

Chart 


several 
approaches 
2c and 3d 




Evaluation of objects in terms of how 


Discusses the effects of 


Listens, discusses and 


Chart 


Show clippings 




tiny are changed by differing emphasis. 


the changes upon object. 


lists effects of change* 
upon object. 


Paper, paint 
clay, wood 
wire, glue 
opaque projec- 
tor 


and drawing 
of variation 
in elements. 
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SAMPLE ITEMS TAKEN FROM THE INSTRUMENTS USED TO EVALUATE STUDENT PERFORMANCE 



Bi 



Sample Items from the Perceptual Speed Test 

Circle the letter of the picture that is exactly like the one on the left. 




Sample items from the Spatial Visualization Test 

Circle the letter of the block that is the same as the first block. 






Sample items from the Spatial Orientation Test 

Write the number of blocks that each lettered block touches. 





Sample items from the Word Understanding Test 

Circle the letter for the word that means the same as the given word. 



GIVE 


BITTER 


teach 


TRUST 


A. 


cook 


A. acrid 


A. chalk 


A. esteem 


B. 


donate 


B, sweet 


B, instruct 


B. encouragement 


C. 


select 


C. tasty 


C. mislead 


C. mobility 


D. 


handle 


D. nice 


D. type 


D. reliance 


CLARIFY 


USUAL 


SATISFIED 


CALM 


A. 


liquify 


A. interesting 


A. content 


A. rough 


B. 


satisfy 


B. customary 


B. full 


B. idle 


c. 


exercise 


C, uncommon 


C, excited 


C. serene 


D. 


clear 


D. skilful 


D. frolic 


D. pretty 



An example of items in the Similar Groups Test 
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Sample items 



from the L-T (Leisure Time) Picture Test 



An example of items in the Semantic Differential Test 



Circle the letter that describes what you do in your spare time. 
Circle "O'* for OFTEN; n S" for SOMETIMES; "R" for RARELY. 





HAPPY 

CALM 

LEADER 

SHARP 

BIG 

FRIENDLY 

PROUD 

SURE 

NOISY 

STRONG 



SAD 

ANGRY 

FOLLOWER 

DULL 

LITTLE 

MEAN 

ASHAMED 

UNSURE 

QUIET 

WEAK 



Sample items from the Picture Behavior Test 



Sample items from the Art Vocabulary Test 






i 

i 



I! 



Pick the girl behaving most like you would, and circle her letter. 

1. You goofed-off in class and the teacher sends you to see the principal, 





2. The teacher has said something to you that you do not like. 




3. You have just been beaten in a race. 







- Q i 


3 b 


j 




















1/ }))) 






Circle the letter for the picture that means the same as the given word. 






I 

I 



o 

ERIC 



> 

JL 



a 





SCALING KEY USEO TO EVALUATE PRE ANO POST TEST ORAWINGS OF A MANZANITA BRANCH 



Place a check on the response sheet on 
the line before the statement tnat best 
describes your appraisal of the student's 
drawing. Total the value for each check 
and Indicate the score on the response 
sheet. 



1. Non-Variation/Variation - Lines. Lines can vary In 
thinness and thickness l narrow to wide lines). In 
this drawing: 

ATI lines have the same general thickness. 

There Is one variation In thick and thin qualities. 

There are two or more different thicknesses of 
line. 



4. Unity. Unity Is the extent to which elements and 
techniques are used to achieve a complete and co- 
herent statement. This drawing shows: 

Complete lack of unity, It Is disorganized and cha- 
otic. 

_ Moderate amount of unity and organization. 

High degree of unity and organization. 



2. Non-Variation /Va riation - Value. Values can vary 
in IntenTitjTfgray to blacky. Tn this drawing: 

All values have the same general degree of Dark- 
ness. 



5. Quality. Compared to drawings typically produced by 
seventn grade art students, the quality of this draw- 
ing Is: 

below average. 



There Is one variation of black to gray. average. 

There are two or more gray-to-black differences above average. 

In values. 

3. Craftsmanship. Craftsmanship Indicates the manner 
in which materials are employed. This drawing 
shows: 

No craftsmanship (sloppy, smudged-over paper). 

Some craftsmanship (crayon used carefully). 

Much craftsmanship (crayone used carefully and tex- 
ture of paper used to create values). 



QUESTIONNAIRE DISTRIBUTED TO SEVENTH GRAOE ART TEACHERS INDICATING AN INTEREST 
IN PARTICIPATING IN THIS RESEARCH PROGRAM 



Name Data 

S chool 

School Addreas 

itr«et city zip code 



Mailing Addreae . 

street city zip code 

School Phone_ Home Phone 

PLEASE CHECK THE APPROPRIATE BOX 

/ / YES , I wish to participate in your program and 

attend the Sumner Seminar July 24-Sept. 1, 1967. 

/ 7 NO, I cannot attend the Summer Seminar, but I 
would like to participate in your program? 
please tell me how. 

/ / NO, I do not wish to participate in any way. 



PLEASE RESPOND TO THE FOLLOWING AS ACCURATELY AS POSSIBLE: 

1. Approximately, what percentage of economically and socially 
deprived students do you typically have in your seventh 
grade art classes? 

100% 75% 50% 25% Other % 

2. What is the predominant racial/ethnic make-up of the disad- 
vantaged group y6u are teaching? 

Anglo-Saxon Mexican-American O riental 

Negro Other racial/ethnic group 



6. What do you believe are the major problems in teaching art 
to disadvantaged learners? Please rank the folic ving atate- 
raents in order of decreasing difficulty? e.g., 1 worst 

problem, 6 least difficult problem. If a abatement doea 
not repreaent a problem to you, pleaae do not rank it. 

Very low level of verbal comprsheneion, which make a 

communication exceedingly difficult. 

Lack of intereat in achool and achooling, which reaulta 
in poor motivation for art activitiea. 

A very ahort attention apan, which requirea providing 
many short-term projecta. 

Lack of intereat in art activitiea becauae they hold 
unfortunate cultural stereotypea about art. 

Vaat difference between their culture and my own, which 
inakea it difficult to know what ia of intereat to them. 

Lack of background in the arts, which makes it necesaary 
to provide the moat baaic and elementary art experiencea. 

Other problema — . 



7. Pleaae list in order from moat aucceaaful to leaat aucceaa- 
ful, the typea of art activitiea and their related media 
that you have utilized with diaadvantaged learnera? e.g., 
landacape painting out of docra uaing tranaparent water 
colore, or the like. 

Moat Succeaaful 



How long have you taught art to diaadvantaged aeventh gradera? 

10 yeara 8 5 3 Other years 

What type of teaching credential do you hold? 

General Elementary Special Secondary - Art 

General Secondary Proviaional 

Other 

How many aomeater unite in art have you taken? 



A. _ 

B. _ 

C. _ 

D. 



Leaat Succeaaful 
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SCALE USED BY TWO JUDGES TO EVALUATE THE ADEQUACY OF SEMESTER PLANS 
PRODUCFD BY EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUP TEACHERS 



Teacher 



t valuator 

EXPERIMENTAL GROUP TEACHERS' 

UTILIZATION OF INFORMATION REGARDING THE 
NEED FOR STUDENTS TO DEVELOP: 

1. perceptual skills 


o 

c: 

t/t 

n> 


Little use i 


Some use 1 


Much use 1 


Great use 1 


2 , abilities to deal with abstractions 












a clearer and more positive self-lmaqp 












4. abilities to use the past to deal 
with the present 












5. a more constructive use of leisure time 












6, a more positive attitude toward school 












7. an understanding of the differences 
hptwppn order and disorder 












8. attitudes toward art as “Important work 1 ' 












UTILIZATION OF INFORMATION REGARDING THE STRUCTURE 
OF ART; THE IMPORTANCE FOR STUDENTS TO: 

q. iparn how to order the visual elements 












10. examine relationships between sensuous 
properties and Ideas and Images 












11. understand relationships between forms 
and their functions 












12. gain control over materials to facilitate 
Imaalnatlve expression 












13. understand the past and present 
roles of art and artists 












UTILIZATION OF EXPERIMENTAL TEXT THROUGH INDICATING: 

14. specific pages In the “teaching materials" 
section of plans 












15. coverage of particular aspects of the text 
In “activities" section of plans 












16. specific content areas within the text In 
the “concepts" or “objectives" section of 
plans 












PRE-CUT MATS UTILIZED AS INDICATED IN: 

17. "teaching materials" section of the plans 












ifl. "activities" section of the plans 












iq. “objectives" or "concent" sections 












AN INDICATION OF THE UTILIZATION OF THE TWO AND 
THREE DIMENSIONAL REPRODUCTIONS AS CITED IN: 

20. the "teaching materials" sections of 
the plans 












21. their coordination within the "activities" 
section 












22. their coordination within "concept" or 
"objective" sections 













EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUP TEACHERS 

THE FORMAT FOR SEMESTER PLANS WAS CORRECTLY 
USED AS INDICATED BY: 

23. designating concepts and objectives 
clearly 


No use j 


Little use j 


Some use ! 


Much use i 


Great use 1 


24. designating teacher and student 
activities clearly 












25. designating teacher and student 
materials clearvy 












DISTINCTIONS BETWEEN EXPLORATORY AND DEPTH 
CURRICULA WERE EMPLOYED AS INDICATED BY OBVIOUS 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE TWO SEMESTER PLANS 
APPEARING IN: 

Pfi. "Teachlna materials" sections 












?7. "Activities" sections 












28. "Objectives" and "concepts" sections 












29. the emphasis upon a variety of orojects 
In the breadth plan 












30. the emphasis upon the examination of 
concepts associated with the visual 
arts In the depth plan 












DRAWING UPON YOUR EXPERIENCES IN EXAMINING AND 
EVALUATING TEACHER MAOE PLANS, PLEASE RANK THE 
ADEQUACY OF THIS TEACHER'S PLANS BASED UPON 
THE FOLLOWING CRITERIA: 

31. Knowledge of art reflected In Dlans 


e 

o 

CO 

at 

ft 

•a- 

in 

-+ 

at 

n 

s 

3 


-a 

s 

*1 


ro 

a* 

ua 

ro 


§ 

a 


Outstanding 1 


32. Understanding of students reflected 
In plans 












33. Sufficiently detailed to guide 
Instruction 












34. Significance of relationship between 
objectives, activities, and materials 













RANKINGS— FROM NO (0), LITTLE (1), MODERATE (2), CONSIDERABLE (3), TO GREAT (4) IMPACT- 
REPORTED BY EXPERIMENTAL GROUP TEACHERS OF THE INFORMATION AND MEDIA PROVIDED FOR THEIR USE 
OVER TWO SEMESTER (USE OF DEPTH PLAN IS INDICATED BY *) 



Teacher No. 1 
Semester F*S 

Defining new words through class discussions 

Wrltlna new words on the boar d 

Students being tested on new vocabular y 

Relating vocabulary to concrete situations 

Discussing use of “found" objects or making art 

Mak 1 n g^roj e cts using materials available in 

student's environment 

Identifying places of visual Interest within 

school neighborhood 

Students reporting on places of visual interest 

In neighborhoo d 

Using reproductions for classroom displa y ~ 
Using reproductions In relation to specific 

topics of stud y . 

Providing detailed Information about reproduc- 

tlons used., L 

Using reproductions in relation to students* 
ethnic backgroun d 

Using reproductions to - help students understand 

and appreciate art ,, 

Using All About Art to help students understand 

art — — 

The semester outlines as helpful In improving 

teachl r.g 

Discussion of "structure of art" 

Metfessel's summary on disadvantaged learners 

Knowledge of students' backgrounds . 



The contributions of consultants 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E ~ 

F 



Teacher No. 1 
Semester 



Information about: 

Disadvantaged learners^ 
The structure of art “ 



Art curricula: 

Formulating semester plans_ 
2-D reproduct1ons_ 



3-D reproductions 
Experimental texfj 
Pre-cut mats 



~All About Art 



SUM OF 
RANKINGS 





























> 


































S? 


5 


s 
































ft 


rt 

zr 






























rf 

TO 


“J 


in 


3F 




























tu 

n 




8 


tu 

a 




























3* 


tu 


ft 






























a’ 

to 


s* 


ff 


s, 


















8 








13 14 


CO 


a 
t a 


a 


2 


1 


Z 




3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


9 10 


11 


12 


i 


a 


3 


i— i 


F*S 


F 


S* 


F*S 


F S* 


F S* 


F S* F*S 


F S* 


F S* F*S 


F*S 


F S* 


F*S F S* 


1 


i 


p 


1 


2 2 


1 


2 


2 3 


3 3 


2 2 


3 3 


2 3 


3 4 


3 3 3 3 


3 3 


3 1 
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